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editorial prefaces^ 

“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things ; are 
true, whatsoever things are honourable, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report ; if there be any- virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.” 

No section of the population of India can afford to 
neglect her ancient heritage. In her literature, philo- 
sophy, art, and regulated life there is much that is 
worthless, much also that is distinctly unhealthy ; yet 
the treasures of knowledge, wisdom, and beauty which 
they contain are too precious to be lost. Every citizen 
of India needs to use them, if he is to be a cul- 
tured modern Indian. This is as true of the Christian, 
the Muslim, the Zoroastrian as of the Hindu. But! 
while the heritage of India has been largely explored 
by scholars, and the results of their toil are laid out for 
us in their books, they cannot be said to be really 
available for the ordinary man. The volumes are in 
most cases expensive, and are often technical and 
difficult. Hence this series of cheap books has been 
planned by a group of Christian men, in order that 
every educated Indian, whether rich or poor, may be 
able to find his way into the treasures of India’s past. 
Many Europeans, both in India and elsewhere, will 
doubtless be glad to use the series. 

The utmost care is being taken by the General 
Editors in selecting writers, and in passing manuscripts 
for the press. To every book two tests are rigidly 
applied : everything must be scholarly, and everything 
must be sympathetic. The purpose is to bring the 
best out of the ancient treasuries, so that it may be 
known, enjoyed, and used. 
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PREFACE 


this book ail attempt has been made to bring 
er some specimens of the work of Indian 
ises, women who sang or wrote in many different 
nd under very varying circumstances. The field 
ery wide one, and no claim is made that a fully 
entative selection of the work done is given here, 
proved impossible to include poems from all of 
he leading vernaculars, not always because such 
do not exist, but sometimes because of the 
ty of obtaining access to them, and sometimes 
e of the difficulty of having them suitably 
■ted. Serious omissions may, for similar reasons, 
occurred even in those vernaculars that are 
2nted. 

1 book is the work of many authoresses and of 
translators. The ideal in view was that the 
tions as well as the poems should be the work of 
1 . This, however, has not proved practicable in 
2 S. One person, or more than one— sometimes 
sometimes Kuropean— was responsible for each 
ular. He or she obtained such other help as 
1 advisable, and sent in a selection of such trans- 
as were deemed suitable. If these were too 
ms to be all included, a further selection was 
In a few cases the selections are from trans- 
alre.'uly published in English. 

material obtainable in different vernaculars 
considerably in its poetic value. While some 
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contained profound thought or beautif’*^ I'xiirrssion 
other poems were of a much more cornin' ’iiplaco order, 
Consequently the translations are noc:<-" somu' 
what uneven in quality. All have, liowovor, tlK 
interest of showing with what the hearts minds of 

India’s women have been occupied durin^^ stages 

of her long history. 

The separate introduction to each v'<.-i'nacular has 
been compiled, either wholly or partially, from material 
sent by the translators. 

The Editors of the Series join with i io ex|)rcss- 
ing giateful thanks to the following writ. t'las fur leave 
gxanted to print in this volume I)oems or 

translations published by them : 

Mis. Rhys Davids, nine selections PsaJms of 

f/ie Sisiers ; Sir George Grierson and Dr. I ib Barnett, 
translations of poems by Lai Ded from Pil^yaui; 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, three poems from /'/*• Gaidm 
Threskold ; Miss Ellen Goreh, one selectiox^ h um /’‘eewjt. 

We are also grateful to the following- i >uBli:;hers for 
auanging to allow us to print poems iJublished by 
them : 

Mr. William Heinemann, three poeiiii.s from Mrs, 
Naidu s Go/dm Threshold; Messrs. Trubiier iV (ha, two 
poems from Toru Dutt’s Aficieni Ballads l..ey^end$ 

of Hzudusihan; The Royal Asiatic Sociol y, poems by 
Lai Ded from Lalla Vakyani. 

Our thanks are also due to Mr. J. C. I .»mt. of ].;an! 
Bagan, Calcutta, the living representative <»f 'roni Duti 
and Aru Dutt, for leave to reproduce 'I'drn Diitt’.s 
poems already mentioned, and Aru Dutt’s * * Stii! HarrU 
Thy Door.” The latter poem first appeared in ASM 

Gleaned fro 7 n French Fields, published in Cal in 1H7H. 
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The voliirae contains one himdred and ten selections, 
written by fifty-six women, in fourteen distinct lanjrn- 
ages. Almost every part of India is represented by those 
writers, and all the important religions except Jainism 
and Zoroastrianism. Twenty-five translators have done 
their very best to make the volume successful. The 
tables which follow this Preface are intended to place 
vividly before the reader the main facts about the 
writers and their poems. 

As the idea of this little volume originated with 
Dr. Farqiihar, so it is due to his unsparing efforts that 
it ever took shaixx He discovcre<l siiilal)le people to 
undertake the various sections of tlie book, enlisted their 
interest and help, and in every way furthered the 
materialisation of that promised help. To my husl)and, 
too, I am greatly indebted for mucli assistance of many 
kinds. 


jM. a k ( i a k I « :r I\I a c n i c o i- . 
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GENERAL INTRODCJCri !< )\ 


ijLW i'ra in 

HI ■■■Ufs 111 
•IHiinit 


IV 


As vve stand on the thrcsliold i>l' n 
long life of India, we needs nnist ask • 
questions as to what new and strans^-’a ■ kr'i,! 
may bring. One sirch question, force-* 1 u 

trend of recent events, is. What par! v.i:i lad 
women play in the new world to lie .•* I '-vi-u i,, 

at an answer we must consider whrit part ilic\Pi| 
played in the past and to what tliat past has niniili 
them in mind and soul. 'I'his liLllc wdunu', it' 
hoped, may help in some measure to tc vc;i] the nulls 
of women at different stages of Itidia's hislun': 
show with what their minds were filh-d, what i»' 

deepest longings were, and what the chi.-f eunau iis 
their daily lives. It may simplify our t a.sl; tiMiividv, 
immexnorial ages of India’s history into ccrt.un imu.. 
defined periods, characterised by certain niuvemeiits! 
the'^land^^ which quickened anew the .si>irit •<! fincirvj 

antiquity when the Rip, \hda had! 

of shar* ■ in the eivat, 

of that great literature. From the pc ru, sat ..i s.,,,,,./ 
the few poems attributed to them it .app.-ma tha, 

a?d rebtfh ^ * X >u.la;;r nf i [ 

EstranvempnVf pocm.s c! !aPr a., 

"cS vf “ ' '"• - ■' ' 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

3. There are a few women who have found each 
or herself a niche in the stately temple of classical 
.anskrit literature. Historically, the chief interest 
ttachingf to the selections g^iven is that one of the 
uthoresses, Gahgadevi, was connected with the ancient 
mgdom of Vijayanagar. being the wife of Prince 
lampana, son of one of the founders of the Empire. 

4. Throughout the medieval period nearly all the 

est religious poetry of India belongs to what is called 
le school. The word means “affection ” but 

1 connection with religion it is probably best translated 
y the word devotion. It denotes all the rich fcelin>^ 
■hich worshippers shower on the god they adore It 
wers faith to some extent, but coincides more closely 
ith love, passionate adoration and service. It is almost 
ways connected with a personal view of God In our 
ithology Sanskrit, Marathi, Kashmiri, Gujarati, I-Iindi 
ainil and Malayfilam selections illustrate this religious 
ititude, so that almost every part of India is repre- 
inted. _ The emotional and the philosophical utterances 

bh&hit seem sometime.s .strangely at variance. Tlie 
ission expended on special shrines and images the 
agering love with which they are described, contrast 
fongly with the conception of “ the One Great Void.’’^ 
is easy, however, to tiistinguish in a broad sense 
;tween the quiet and meditative bhakii which marks 
ost of the liteiatuie, and the very passionate and 
ried feeling which gathers round Krishna’s life at 
>kul and Brindaban. 

Vifthal oi V ithoba, the god of Pandharjiur, the 
ject of the praises and prayers of Mukta Bru,’jana 
,i, and other women devotees who wrote in Marathi 
really Krishna; yet their bhakii is in the main of 

2 quiet .and meditative type, very different from 

: raptures and complaints of the nortliern school 
ircsented by Mirii Bai and others. ' 

Gnc poetess whom we may conveniently consider 
'iig with this group is Lai Ded, of Kashmir. She was 


* Selection XI. 
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iclcr anotlici' rind a very dilferent gfiiise, in Jana Bads 
3 rship of the. idol at Pandharptir. 

The poetesses we have liitlierto been considering:^ 
Lve been inaiidy inspired by religious loindihgs and 
pirations. But alongside of tlicse we must consider 
L entirely ihTferent class of iioetry, particularly ciiltivat- 
. under the patronage of the great Moguls, the 
oductions of })rinces or courLiers, and having hw 
; theme love of a purely cartlrly character. In this 
hool, too, we lind some women vvlio have attained a 
rtain mninenec. Several of them wrote in Persian, 
e language of the ('ourt; and of the aiilhoress«.\s 
lected two wei*e‘ (jueens and one a [irincess. Hiere is 
und to be a certain artificiality in all sricii work, and 
is a whole work! ai>art from tlie iitlerances of the 
akias^ some of whom were not far removed in time 
)m tliese royal singei-s. Ivliist of the small amount of 
inajesc iioeti'y also that we have lieen able to iiuiude 
this collection was written at tlie suggestion of royal 
trons, and deals with srd)jects of worldly interest. 

(). '['he ])eriod hetween the decline of the Moslem 
wer after the death of Anrangzil) ( 1707) and the 
.)dern Period, which l)egins with the dilTusion of 
ester n ideas due to the rise of the power of the 
itish, turnishos cxam|)]es of tlie two classes o^ poetry 
arrred to a})ovm 'riiere were still royal iiatrons of 
ivratiire in various parts of India, and we still find 
cts and poetesses wiio carried on the if/m/cii tradition 
,1 found in religions asiiiration tlie well-spring of tlicir 

:lg. 

During the eigli teen ill century, India was distracted 
war and strife, 'I'he ])owcr of the Moguls was 
■)idly <lcclining. 'i'heir Court became vicious and 
)as(al ; and the poetry which they helped and encour- 
.al tt,*nd(,*d to deteriorate. Its style became more 
-borati' and mnre artiticiab and less pure. 

Dayii Bai and Sahnjo Bai, who belonged to the sect 
the (diaran Diisis, may he instanced as examples of 
, desses of tins period inspired by religious fervour, 
e monotlieism of Muhammadanism had strongly 
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influenced some of the sects of the north, sucii as ti- 
of Kabir and of the Charan Basis. It is 
that the bhakli expressed in their poetry turtjs imt or 
towards the divine, but finds a secondary ccnirtf in tli 
guru. 

7. The eighteenth century was on the wii, 
comparatively barren of poetry of the hiMlnou nrj. 

fronr it to consider w-hat iiiay (»■ <'iinsiti(;r 
the Modern Period. We may perhai^s deliiic this pop' 

been awalc- to the 

ot the West, both for good and evil, and iiinv datt 
rough y as commencing about 1800, althongh, ..f 
the West had touched Indian life in many ways' 
earlier than this. But it was not until ICnglaiaKvi 
o regard India mainly as a happy hunting ginnmi 
orune seekers, and, with dreams of cnipirr > 
'■®?PO'’sibility to those un.l,‘r 

S®’ missionaries won full Irecd.ai! 

tinn^f tilt; true ciaui' 

Ppn ft ^ began. 

modifiMu!^ always dangertnis, n'lmi: 

^ varied, as Im 

distinctiv^lLaf/lLte^^^^^ statement as to 

(a\ The .bstactenstics of the Modern J’i;riui|: 

oroof in ! immense impetus given to the us.. 
De°1dIsa ‘WrnTu’^""^ creation of what ) 

'0 

nei.hi teCafsjrS'r-'"''" " 

•ccompanment'oSSus dlvS.°* ''' 


s. k! D'J'ftfatg”'’ ■« ///<? JVfueii' 


W//// 
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How far are these traits due to the impact of the 
West? Mr. De, in his interesting: book, points out what 
an amount of hard spade-work required to be done 
before the flower of modern Bengfali literature could 
hope to blossom. It is to this spade-work that the 
civilian and missionary scholars of the earlier part of 
the period contributed so richly. Very little, if any, of 
their writings in the vernacular will rank as literature, 
but they gave an impetus to the scientific study of the 
vernaculars, to the rediscovery of their ancient literature, 
and to the use of the vernaculars as a literary vehicle, 
that was of immense service to those who were destined 
to use it in verse or i)rose later on. The study of English 
and of English literature helped in this development of 
prose writing and in the cultivation of a simpler style. 
Westerners are struck with tlie limitations in the subjects 
of tlie older Indian poetry. Religion, in some form or 
other, is overwlielmingly its pre-occupation; but in the 
Modern Period we find a much wider range of subjects 
dealt with, and more of the \VT\stern feeling of interest 
in human beings as such. 

As regards the third characteristic noted above, we 
find that references to nature in the older poetry usually 
take the form of certain stock metaphors. There are 
certain birds and flowers with mythological qualities 
ascribed to tlnun tliat meet us again and again. Do 
foreigners ftafl the Blnglish rose to be as heavily 
overworked as tlie Indian lotus ? When we turn from 
this to the jiDctry of Rabindranath Tagore and those 
influenced ])y him, we feel as if we had passed from an 
2xhil)itiou of artificial flowers into the pure breath of 
the garden and the woods. Here, clearly, Western 
influence has proved creative. 

Einally, there is a new insistence on the service of 
.lumanily. At many times in the history of India 
religious reformers have arisen, and of these the nine- 
teenth century also has had its share. But what 
iliffercntiates these latter from their predecessors is the 
place that social reform and service have in their pro- 
jramiiKo Here it is that the influencej not of the West, 
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indeed, ^but of that which has come to ! tHlirt (hr-.mei] ih 
West, Christianity, is most marked. 'Plu' 
ment, while welcoming: the outcaste t< > irorii ! ih,. ,,rni, , 
bhaktiio final deliverance, was liu.le m .n.x : r.rd u iih i, 
social condition in thi.s world of mfiiu'i, Imi Urns.' w|, 

owe even a portion of their inspiration I" the spirit 
Christ, find that attitude impossible ; ami in ds' po'rii 
inspired by these movements the .sjjirit of sm vi.v 
latent in the spirit of devotion. 


I. uuunijisr fOETKSSKS 

In the Genera] Introduction vve Iku'C ref.-rivd to t 
motives which led the author.s of these ikk- ne; to ahaiul 
their ordinary life and seek release. licr we sh 
merely add a few notes on some cf the re,„| 
authoresses of the selections given. T'iu. ir, for.ua,;; 
b taken from the translation „f ipe ehr.mi. l,. in, 
Mrs by Dham.napala, as that is .,ivr..‘' 

writte^w;i/tr’'^r f r’'”"''- ^'-'nnuent ary ivas 

flourished ;b« smso’'!,.','"-' '::i '' 

rhesYtr.”""? ‘i'l «■ I o' ' l o.';;:; 
Boddhist scripUirerci„“lA',“’ '"'''’i. 

assiped to various raihors,' Mi‘ru‘lfA'“r 

gatha with a Dutat;'v^ n^^ b’dr a trive' 

approaching histor'ical ..'-'noihitif 

IS very possible-nay nVil ■ '.b-in,u..t, . . 

'oems of a sinMe §Ioka ’iG m all but fin 

nought on brSf runes ^ ive fieri! 

nmg as the utterance of contemn 

Buddhism. . . * *'e f, m, „t 

• Under social conditioms sm-h as 
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vailed where and when Buddhism took its rise, that is 
to say, where there was considerable intellectual 
activity but where writing: was not used to reg:ister its 
products, there would be a tendency to convert with 
little delay all utterances deemed worth memorialising' 
into metrical form. vSome of tliese metrical memorial 
utterances apix'ar as the common property of several 
wSisters (see below). Once composed, it is quite con- 
ceivable that certain Sisters may have made frequent 
use of them in teaching and i^reaching.”^ 

In the commentary attached to each poem a retro- 
spective l)iography of the authoress is given, containing 
much information alxvnt her previous births and exist- 
ences, along witli tlic special incident which led to her 
attaining Araljantship. Tlie poem is usually the verse 
in which she exulted on this attainment. 

Mutta, “ heaping 11]) good under former Buddhas,” 
was, in this Ihidclha-disiiensation, born in the land of 
Kosala as the daughter of a poor Brahman, named 
Oghataka. C'onn^ to [irojier age, she was given to a 
hnnchd lacked Brahman, but she told him slie could not 
continue in the life of the house, and induced him to 
consent to her leaving tlie world. She . . . strove 
after insight till she won Araliantshi]) ; then exulting, 
she roiieatcd the lines ascrilied to her.“ 

iMettika. ” Mcriiiing up merit under former Buddhas, 
she was born during tlie time of Siddhartha, the Exalt- 
ed One, in a burgess’s family, and worshipped at his 
shrine liy offering there a jewelled girdle. After maiii 
births in hcru’cn an<l on earth, through the meri 
thereof slie liecame, in this Buddha-dispensation, the 
child of an (uniiumt Brahman at Rajagaha.”‘* 

P.atachai'a. 1 (tu* story, as given by the commentator, 
is too long to rcjieat in full. A succession of misfortunes 
dcjirived her in one day of husband, children, parents 
aiul brotlicr, and left her cra^zy with grief. As she 
wandered, luilf naked and mad, she came to where the 
Buddha was beaching. The congregation said, “ vSuffer 

Psalms af ike Sisiers, Itttrodiictioin 
^ Vlil. X. 
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not that little lunatic to come hither/^ The Exalte 
One said, Porbid her not,'’ and, standing: near as st 
came round again, he said to her, Sister, recover the 
piesence of mind. ” She recovered her senses and to' 
him her sorrows. His line of comfort was, 

“Less are the waters of the oceans four, 
i nan all the waste of waters shed in tears 
y heart of man who mourneth touched by ill. 

Why waste thy life brooding in bitter woe ? 

And further he said, “O Patachara, to one iDassing^i 
child or other kin is able to be a shel!: 
Ka ^ ^^^J^^place or refuge. Not here, even, can the; 

let whoso is wise purify his o\r: 
conduct and accomplish the Path leading- even - 
^ventually won Arahantship, and w 
awe to comfort other women who had also lost childrei 

II. SANSKRIT POETESSES 

dealt (p. 14 ) with Ghosha, wJ; 
work in whos 

Gankdevi ^ are quite unknown ; bii 

F 1. ^ princess of Vijayanao’ar in th 

the^distrLt 17 ), while Priyambada lived ' f'v; 

after A n Bengal, seeiningfly .son 

and kt'Sfe ^- She was the daughter of one sl-hola 
by her and was, like Ghosha, tmino 

tail’d “ 

IIL TAMIL POETESSES 

tl.et«yp„fa7jri »*''*' ?^ost popular, ii: 

India. So freatk poetc.sses of .Soutl 

in some parts 0 So Sf 

days. Her poems are shipped on Tuch 

have become houiS words'?’'® 


* VIL 
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Tradition says that she was the chilc3 of Bhag’ava) 
^od) and Adi (the first), two wandering pilgrims, vvh( 
Lett their children wherever they were born. Thu; 
Avvai was left in an inn at Wariyur, an sancient capita 
near Trichinopoly. She was brought up by the peopli 
pf the neighbourhood, and, though they do not appea 
to have given her any education, she developed poeti 
gifts and began to sing. 

She is said to have lived to a great age and to havi 

^1 life, begging her food- The peoplf 

called her fondly, and other poets in jest, ‘ ‘A. singer win 
Sings for a cup of porridge.” It was her special privi 
lege to corne in contact with people of all grades, and tc 
,ieli:^theni in their time of need. 

daughter of a priest in a no tec 
y aishnava temple in South India. As her early associa 
:ions were with the temple and its ritual, she developec 
1 reverent love for the god Krishria, who was worship- 
ped there. This devotion developed into an adoring 
passion for the god, so that when she reached marriage- 
ible age she refused to marry any one but him. 
pubsec|uently, according to the legend, with the approval 
>f the god she was married to him in the temple o: 
privillii^iithur. 

Aipclal is said to be the author of two Tirupa- 

mi and Tiruvatmalai, which are included nlong with th<; 
yorks of other Vaishnava saints in Ndlstyira. I^rabaiidhafn. 
rhis__ col lection probably dates from abont A.D, 1000, 
yid Ancjal is said to have been the ninth of the twelve 
\lvars, who were Vaishnavite saints an<d singers, anc 
loiirished between the seventh and tenth centuries A.D 

IV. KANARESE POETESSES 

Mr. Rice, in his Kanarese Literature ^ divides thi: 
iterature into four periods: (1) Jaina, (2) Lihgayat, {[\\ 
^aishnava, and (4) Modern. The first Kanarese poetess 
Canti, belongs to the Jaina period (born 1105) , and see m! 
o have been a quick-witted and highly -tale nted lady, bin 
infortnnately we have no specimen of her poetry tc 
ncliide here, 
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Mahadeviakka was born at rdat-nji ii; 

Kansiku wanted to marry her, Ini!. she . h 
live as a nun among- Lihgayat sa mi\-aa is. (I 
are a sect of strict Siva woi-sliippers, w'u 
reverence to the guru, and worsliip and a 
hViga, which they carry on tlieir per,;, m. 
into prominence in the twelfth cnni,ir v.i 
Sruhgaramma and Ilonnainma \r.-r'- i- 

at the court of Chikka Deva Raya of M 

This king was himself an anfhoi-, and a 
of literature. He collected a valiia! il ■ Ii' 
torical works, which, ^unforlnnat.-ly, v.-.-is 
destroyed by Tipu. Sruhgaraniiiia v, .-i ; a 
vite poetess, and wrote PtiitDiiunl'tsiv t :.i > 

of the marriage of Srinivasa am! Padii.Mui.' 

in s^gaiya,a form of composition moanl (<• 
to the accompaniment of a musical instrunr-ni 
Honnamma is the most famous of Kaum-n,- 
es. Her nick-name was “,Sanchi\a II.. uni " . 

he betel bag). Her to.achor was Sin.m, ,i, • ' 

heminrsterofChikkaDevaKava. IHioidm ^ , r 

she was most gifted in verse of all s.»ris ■* Tr'l 

write me a poem,- said the king i!. iho . 

Hadtbadeya Dharma, a poem on ideal wiirlr . 


Ihd. i-j, 
mdicr 

5’’‘iK‘avr 


'IM/ nl !j_ 

^ Vaisn:; 

t Is UTitl--: 
iiitti!:;:':' 


V. MALAYALAM FOini^HSI^'S 
fK- selection from the wrifiiiMs ni !» ? 

(i&r/L'asarz 

rampi.the famous poet laurca e of r ^ 
which deals with the samVbgomf ^ 

»•»“ h '.I’,;;!;;,'. - 

the varieties of Mainyalan, 


1 


in almost all 
composition 


"r 
metii. 


I 
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VI. A KASHMIIR POETESS 
For this interesting lady, see above p. 17. 


VO. MARATHI POETESSES 

^ Four of the five Marathi poetesses, from whom selec- 
tions appear in our volume, are followers of the Bhakti 
Marga, the path of devotion. 

^ Miikta^Bai, the oldest and greatest of them, was the 
sister of Jhanesvar, Nivritti and Sopandev, and flourished 
luring the thirteenth century of the Christian era. She 
,s the first known Marathi poetess. Her poems are full 
>1 philosophical ideas, and, owing to their condensed 
ityle, are very difficult to render in English in any 
idequate fashion. Her writings illustrate the intellec- 
;ual rather than the emotional side of bhakti. As a 
diild she knew both poverty and contempt; for her 
ather was a Brahman, who after his marriage became a 
minyasl, but returned again later to his wife and became 
he father of four children, a lapse which earned them the 
rCornful name of '' sa?myasfs children.'' The parents 
eemtohave left them early to fend for themselves, and 
hey had to subsist by begging. All of them devoted 
hemsalves to the quest of religious deliverance. 
'Tivritti, the eldest, having been himself initiated by a 
:uru in whose cave he had sought shelter from a tiger, 
►ecame in turn guru to his younger brothers and sister. 
Tukta Bai frequently acknowledges her debt to him. 
^radition says that she died at the age of sixteen, and 
ideed that the whole family died while still quite young, 
f so, they must have been instances of that extra- 
rdinary precocity of intellect, coupled with bodily 
railty, not infrequently met with in India. 

^Jana Bai was the servant woman of the poet 
lamdev. She is said to have been a foundling whom 
e cared for, and her poems show that she rewarded 
is care with the utmost devotion and reverence. In 
ontrast to Miikta Bai’s, her verses are full of emotion, 
nd of passionate adoration of the image at Papdharpur. 
[er style is much simpler, and she expresses her varying 
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■ ‘UM, rind 
« ‘^1 inn yj voni is j|^ 

t,i' 


moods of religious elation and dciirc.isiuii witli 
beauty and also much frankness. H,', /' 

hymns) are very popular, csspctialiv aninu'r"'u'' , r, 
and are much sung by the licvntecs nf \’i!h'>lia v! 
dev’s exact date is a matter of nuu h 'iispni,. V! 
scholars making him a late eonteninn' a! \ 
others considering that he ilnurisi!.’,; Virii'i n" 

We cannot, therefore, Svay with ee: taint v v. hen l-itn r 
wrote, except that she wa.s later tlmii .M.iKin p.,' ' ‘ ' 
Bahina Bai was a follower m 'rnk.n rinirh,.| 
to the seventeenth century. 1'lie .'ieleeii,,,) * 

description in her autobiography nf Jinr d.w..ti.,n'i> 
httlecalf. She was at that time a . Iiil.l ,.i , ah, ait elew 
married to a man more than thr.'f lim.-s Imi ■i.u.'J 
seems to have treated her very badJv. Sim iwVi 
wandering life with him and’lmr p, a, .. 
Brahmans, some financial troulile hariim lirui-,,,, 
their home. Pier husband was aniMv at her l i . ! 
her calf, and beat her on its aocomit.’ ’ 'I'hr dr-uh ,,'f g 
calf brougiht home to her the conviction .. i ,1 
toriness of all mortal thing, s. and she , 
consolation to the teaching of Tukaram, who a 

aSd becaJe^llIslonowm-l’’"’' '' ‘‘vi;, 

One other poetess of the .a.iio,,! 

mention, namely Chokhfi Mdh’s wi ■ A n ', 
was a Mahar, one of the onto; sAs m’ a . 
shipper of Vithoba and a poet Hi’s wi 
some verses, of which wo no.w,, ' t_to.,. unniMi' 

that the outcastoc J ■■iwcmmn. in 


lain livi 


A| 

i \v 

ill iifi 


that the outcastes of ndia 'm‘ 'I'lA ^ ">'• 

daughter of a Bengali wastrnAi,l’"‘‘r!, '"l 
lave died about 1338 * ca k;/ 
letween Mukta Bii and’ J-iiv, tV"'’ ''"ti' 

Our final sSonlfr ‘ ‘ 
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virtues, the devotion of a wife to her husband ; but, 
perhaps, because it is the work of a Christian writer, it 
presupposes a similar devotion on the part of the 
husband, and emphasizes the incompleteness of either 
man or woman apart from the other. 

VIII. HINDI POETESSES 

Of the six Hindi poetesses^ examples of whose 
poems are g:iven below, Mira Bai is by far the best 
known. She is famed for her compositions, both in 
Hindi (the Braj dialect of Western Hindi) and in 
Gujarati (see introduction to Gujarati poetesses); and 
her songs are still widely sung by the women of 
Gujarat. There has been some confusion as to the 
facts of her life, but the following, taken from Mr. 
Keay’s Hindi Liter aiiire, is based on the latest 
researches. She was a princess of Rajputana, who was 
married to Bhojraj, heir apparent of Kumbha Maharana 
of Mewar. Her husband died before he came to the 
throne, and Kumbha was put to death by another son 
Udekaran, who seized the throne in 1469. Mira Bai 
was a devotee of Krishna from childhood, and she had 
already offended her husband's family by refusing to 
conform to their particular form of worship and by*"her 
lavish expenditure on the entertainment of Sadhus. 
So, when Udekaran succeeded to the throne, he perse- 
cuted her so much that she fled from Chitor and became 
a disciple of Raidas, a Chamar disciple of Ramananda. 
This probably took place about 1470. 

Mira belonged to the bhakti school of poets ; but, 
unlike the Marathi poetesses of the same school, her 
devotion was called forth by the Radha-Krishpa story, 
and she helped by her songs to popularise this form of 
Krishpa worship. To Mira Bai is due the introduction 
of the further idea of mutual love between Krishna and 
his worshipper. It is noteworthy that at times Mira 
Bai addresses her god as Rama. Possibly this may be 
due to the fact that her guru was Rai Das, a follower of 
Ramananda, who was a worshipper of Rama. 


3 
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ilaiia 

« ii<"y A«sf-rf,>.,] ^j, 

fDil, 

is that i' 
•if the i|f 


rav< 
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Our next poetess, Kfipruunti, Ii.-fs ,t ; nturuitic 
She was aHindu lady of the of A k I'ar, aiui was th'! 

of Baz Bahadur, the last indi'pciidnit .MiiliauMnatl'in'. 
of Malwa/ She .spent .soxtii liapiiy vrars with' Iwri 
who was passionateJy fond of niusir, wJiilr !' 
posed delightful songs. In J.Sdo Akii.u- s.-i ’ 
under Adam Khan, to ocoupx- M.-dw.!. |; , 

collected troops to oppose him, hut 
leader, who, finding him.self ihiis 1 
accounts of Rupamati’s de.-uh x.ta 
consented to leceivc Atl.ani Klmi;, mui ai ifi,. 
appointed she was foiuHl .Ircsscd in her hrst Ivin.r ■ 
upon her bed, having taken pni.s.m i,, .-r. ni,i' ,1':, i.i',!' 
Another is that Baz Kalnalur m'lve nn!,.,.; 
women of his harem shonl.I [>,■• sl.ain in tlu- ,.v,-nt ' f 
defeat. The soldiers stahbetl Rup.-onali with !l 

xvounded she xv.as .•ti l !., 
when Adam Khan came. .Sim alio.,.,..! h,.,- 
be dressed, thinking she was to he s. jji p.,, o ‘i 

kroYn\olT2tioirSAflpmm ''' 

very popular in Malwa " 'Fhe' ■’ ‘ 

Her poetry, .such of i i, al.nui i; 

different typ??om iliS ^ 

detached verses, chiefly love po'en,-' f'" 
one Hind ..,r. .r:'-'" 

named Alam, sent his tiirhon I ' 1'^ ' In •ihiii.aii fin 

mistake, left in the folds n slin ”1 ""’‘i’ 

bad written half a verse of 'vInVh 

‘‘ vuse of poetry as tniloxvs; "W 

* See Frontispiece. 
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as the waist of a woman, like a golden stick, biu-nnK- 
hin?” When he received the turl.)an liack he found 
he paper with the verse ccjniplcted this way: 
' Having taken away the gold of the waist, the Creator 
as put it on the bosom.” Being surprised, he went to 
le dyer to ask her who had coinpletcd it. On finding 
lat she had done it, he gave her one anna for dying 
re turban and a tliousand JDudras for the half verse, 
.n acquaintance sprang up, with the result that Alani 
scame a Muhaniniadan and inarrietl Shekh. 

Sahajo Bai and Dayii Bai belong to the sect of 
haran Diisis, and ai'c said to have been sisters. The 
^aya Bodh ol Dayii Bin was composed in :17.S]. tdiaran 
as was a Baniya by caste, and founded at Delhi, about 
t30, a sect which still exists. His teaching laid 
nphasis on the great importance of the giirn and of 
.e Word— also on meditation on the Name (of Hari or 
aina) as the means of salvation. He discouraged 
olatry and was strongly ethical in his teaching, while 
! laid great stress on the use of tlie vernacular for 
ligioiis writing and preaching. The poems given 
ustrate several of these special tenets of the sect. 

There have been a considerable number of more 
odern poetes.ses in Hindi, some of whojii are still 
dng. One of these is v^ri Sarasvati Devi, the 
ughter of a poet in the district of Axamgarh. 


IX. GUJAR.^TI POETESSES 

First and foremost among these is Mira Biii, but we 
ve already dealt with her life in the introduction to 
5 Hindi selections. 

After the period in which Mira Biii flourished — the 
;eenth century — there .seem to have been no Gujarati 
etesses iinlil the latter part of the eighteenth century 
3 the first half of the nineteenth, when Divali 
i and Gavri Biii nourished, as well as two or three 
lers. 

Divali Bill was the daughter of a Brahman living in 
bhoi. Before the great famine of 1791 she had 
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become a widow and returned In IrT lx 

Iler t\athcM*, not beinj^ able to piar-.idt* le'.!-, i<'ft 
ill charg-e of a Sadhu, wlioni idir ('alh'.; DarE ( 
Bhagfwan. This Sadliii, lieiim a 
taught her the whole of the Raina\'ana. ilmii/*- |)r 
cally all her i.)oe try— about 50f) sir eh por in:v--lias 
its theme incidents in tlie lifi* of Rani:!. As 
represents the ideal of purity and of idfiipl iail v of 
her poems arc much purer aiul nrr e, .-uMa'd in sjnj 
language than the iioems of tliose wlo h.'M Krisima 
their kieaL 

Gavri Biii stands out iiii uninenf ly as the ( 
Vedantic poetess of Gujarat. Sir- was a Nj 
Brahman lady of Dungarpur, wliero she \v;is bon 
1759. She lived there h.;>r a go'OKi many i/mars, aiirafj 
by her asceticism the princess of Duii'pirimr and Jaii 
but she eventually left Diingarimr 'and took u|:i ; 
residence in Benares, where s!ie tmdml hev daws/; 
was married when only live or six years »dd/*aiw/ 
widowed within a few months of her niarrirman ' Insr 
however, of being in any way crushed by wi/iowlmuT' 
made it a stepping-stone to what she dettmud aj/i; 
life. She eventually attained to rlio prai/f ice of stimt 
that IS, a ti ance lesulting Irorn the* restraint of'’ 
active powers of the mind. Sfie wmipoMod abotif* 
fiadas, in almost all of which she teaeliM-; thst ^ 
supreme Brahman pervades tlur uiti\'erse. ' 


X. HRN('?ALI PDfcnpsShN 

Rami, SO far as our pn-esent lnio'vled(;M’* pj,,-.;, 
eailiCbt of all Bengali pocies.S'f‘s, Sir*’'* lixnsi in tl'ic 
half of the fifteenth centurv. Scs* tlm not,- tu Iier rr 
number LX VriL ’ ^ ^ 


^ Mcidhabi (Sanskrit Mddhavi) was an t brnra and 1 

m luii. bhe veccivGcl s gtifnl iMlucriliiiii rmti v/fi'i 
some time in charge of the tuxr.iinis uf th/’ t-nii)! 
Jagannath. When Chailrmya, tin* Kri-.ln 

leader, went to Puri in 150!), M;ulh;,h. luva-u- ..nr 
cusciples. Ohaitanya was a saimv.isi, .ml u-oitlil 
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look at a woman ; but, on account of MMhabi’s learning 
and deep devotion, he seems to have relaxed the rule in 
some degree in her case. Since she was thus, in a 
sense, accepted as a man, she sometimes signed herself 
Madkabi Das (masc.) instead of Madbabi Dasi (fern.). 

Anaiulaniayi was born at Vikramptir, East, Bengal, 
in 1753, and was married at the age of nine to a scholar 
named Ajodhya Ram. She is said to have become 
more learned lhan her husband. Her poems, which are 
striking in style and ornate, but occasionally rather 
pedantic, are found scattered through Hartllla, a famous 
work by her uncle, .Jaynarayan. 

Mankumari was born at Sagardari, in the district of 
Jessore. Slie was a niece of the famous Christian 
Bengali poet, Michael Madhusudana Datta, and must 
therefore have been born in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. She lost her husband, and thereafter, probably 
as a result of grief, her poetic genius unfolded itself. 
Her most notable works are Kdvyakusiimdnjali and 
Kanakdujali, 

Ikihkajini Basil was born near Dacca in 1884. vShe 
had no English education. She died in 1900, and her 
poems were puldished shortly afterwards. 

Priyambadii Dcbi was born in Bengal in 1872, and is 
a graduate. lier husband, Mr. Taradiis Banerji, died in 
iS95, and their only child in the following year. Since 
then she has lived in Calcutta and devoted herself to 
social service, particularly to educational work among 
ladies living in the retirement of the zenana. 

Ninipama Debi is the daughter of a barrister, and is 
related on her father’s side to Keshub Chundra Sen. 
She married Prince Victor of Cooch Beliar. Her 
poems, published in the book called Dhfip (Incense) 
deal with nature, love, religion and other subjects. She 
is a B rah mo. 

Mrs. Kamim Roy was born in 1864, in the Backerganj 
district- vSho graduated in 1884 from the Bethune 
College, where she became a teacher. When she was 
twenty-live she published anonymously a volume of 
l) 0 (‘nis, --//e Crmy(l (Light and Shade), which is exceed- 
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KetrStoy.^heleuSlt^ 

several other volumes. ' P^iblic 

Dhareuclrabala vSihorh. In tlie or^forv. f ~ i i 
Asrukana, it is stated that she wrote thV. 1 
the death of her husband in .lhl4 an(l7lnrnr 

ed.te, b, her brotUcrtHaw nfer ' 

of Dr Gupta) Son is the d'uicri, 

or Ui. Brajendraniith Seal n,,.. ,, i /> 

Passing of Spring) was wrilten u-uC Uie dS% 
canstHl by the loss of her liusi)aud 

Xf. PEftSIAN POETF^SSES 

are given below^fotr ‘^are^'roi? 

kings, both of the earlier on i , Mosli 

usually notable uafiNAnc \ m\ 

poets who frequented the r major and inii 

Versifying wa? a otSo . "'^ naturally wrote in 

of the wi-iting must hC be“rof .'m ’ "''4"" 

very artificial character R,u p! . ^ • *-P'*omoraI a 

the expression of deep emot on f 'ostauees it w 
mystic spiritual yearnimy«V ^ ^''“'thly lovoi 

ranked as true poetry s!iito , 'w worthy to ! 

remarkable woman Begum was 

«a-din AltarsHne of 

absent from the Stal on Wl 

father preferred to leave the ^ oxpeditions, 1 
rather than in those of her^'i'^^'fi’”’^'"'^ 
confidence in her strength of grt 

•she succeeded her brofher Rukm* i r”'* imlffeine: 

prince who only reign cTcI’ ^^'tkmiddin-a dissoli 

showed herself a vigoiSSr’ a 

the durbar, dressed like o ‘nL, '^''‘•laPPoarcil daily 

giovernment herself. Bui dm had om’’ T” 

nan one weakness, 
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in 1627 her influence departed, and she was ke,)t 
restraint by her brother until her death in Kitn ^ 
Zeb-un-Nisa Begum was a daughter of tlie i.hunf, 
Auiangzib and was born at Daulatabad in Jfioh' r 
mother was a Persian. She wtis a vcri- ' i.'i , 
poetess and a great patron of poets and sdlS 
carrying on thus the traditiini of most (,f iho M,! 
emperors, though not of Ir.,- fatimr u lio r... • 
poets as flatterers. Her pen name wa / -h "s 

have ascribed to her the colleetiuii „f poems called 

^van-,.Makl,ii^ but this is most probab v . ! 
So also m reo-ard to nianv of iho h \ Y'^-^'nec 

attributed to her. She seems to bvcn ‘d,!!; 

religious woman, but a Sufi, or nivstie iinlibe 
sternly orthodox father. For sonu. year. . . 
imprisoned _ by him in Dellii— possilily ‘ because 'f 
complicity in her brother Prince AMi'ir’e r Ovoi* 

"1 Piki’ ’siie rema 
' Ziint im N--'‘P '"P'l lu‘r death in 1702, ‘ 

beW. giv 

poetesses wen- women Iieloii 
to the courtesan and daiK'inf^- <M‘rl m ’ f 

their verses are immoral bm yu-''- ‘V 

is from her Persian verLs. " 

xn. URDU PORTRSSFS 

w.S;tnS:s AsS-iisi;'?;/''- ■ -I'r 

llw!"”” ..'i li'i dly" 

Balm Be gam, known in i i 

Queen of Nawwab Yimnf Aii * V uas ti 

State from 18SS to ir Pamp; 

the Mu My His Aaf; ‘'•■iti.sli durii; 

the state S^^^t-graiidson is the present ruler . 
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XIII. POETESSES WHO WRITE IN ENGLISH 

We have included a few specimens of poetry written 
by Indian ladies in English. They are from the works 
of AriiDiitt, Torn Diitt, Ellen Goreh and SarojiniNaidu. 

Aru and Torn Dutt were the second and third 
children of a family of three, all destined to die young. 
Their parents were high caste Bengalis, converts to 
Christianity. Their brother died in 1865, and their 
father brought his two girls to Europe in 1869, first to 
France and then to Italy and England. In November, 
1873, they returned to Bengal, and the last four years of 
Tom’s life were spent in her old home, her father’s 
garden house in Calcutta. During this time she wrote 
her translations from the French, her original poems, 
and a French romance, and studied Sanskrit. Fler 
sister died in 1874, and she herself succumbed to 
consumption in 1877, at the age of twenty-one. Her 
knowledge of French and English was astonishing. 

Miss Ellen Goreh is a Deaconess of St. Faith’s, 
Allahabad. She was born in India, but educated in 
England, and her religious poems have nothing dis- 
tinctively Indian about them. Miss Goreh had some 
correspondence with Frances Ridley tiavergal, and her 
poems, in their style, expression and range of subjects, 
somewhat suggest the writings of that lady. They 
breathe a fervent Christian devotion, but the reader has 
no reason to suspect them of an Indian origin. 

Mrs. vSarojini Naidu, while writing in English, seeks to 
fill her verse with the atmosphere of India. One feels, 
in reading it, what a fortunate thing it was that Mr. Gosse 
directed her youthful ambition, kindly but very firmly, 
towards expressing the life of India and not that^ of 
England, Like Tom Dutt, she was a precocious genius. 
Mr. Gosse writes of her, that when she came to London 
first, at the age of sixteen, “ She was already marvellous 
in her mental maturity, amazingly well read, and far 
beyond a Western child in all her acquaintance ^Yith the 
world.” But, unlike Torn Dutt,, she was destined to 
sing and work for the land she loves, and to taste the 
joys and cares of married life and motherhood. 
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VEDIC INDIA 

'• P'iAVKK To run A.^iVINS- 

GlIOSlfA 

inc at lathci , cany to entreat. 

sweO, liy">il,s and niakn „ur {honghls 

Maka £lS«>?MVSrke'yn u""’ ' 

iaa...ake„a,aao„,p„d^;*nur;;".:C,,:;,daaa ^ 

Jf; a 

Je two are called phvath '.'"''-S;'' '"-li. I, in, e 

AS"gfve7 ou?,fe£r’ •" "»• "V. 

FriendlesI am >'• a Hon ; 

^-me,Oa,,e„re-;;.;;-d..;;;,nnd,. 

ToteScSSfl'^l'riVd/nV 

^anie to the weaklinf.’! •' 

And to Pnraihdhi gave tlTo h ‘‘'’e'**''' «‘il, 

‘ TA o4f boon nl motherhood. 

UTI, ,...t,,v Tun, -u-o 

‘««W.a"hV.£s7, 
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Unto the sing-er Kali, who had reached old age, 

Ye gave anew the boon of fresh and youthful strength ; 
’Twas you that lifted Vandana from out the pit ; 

Ye gave to Vispala the power at once to walL 

On Pedii, Asvins, ye bestowed a snow-white horse, 
Whose strength from forces ninety-nine compounded is, 
A steed, praiseworthy, bearing rider at full speed, 
Bliss-yielding, Bhaga-like, to be invoked of men. 

Come on that chariot which is speedier than thought, 
That chariot, Asvins, which the Ribhus’ built for you; 
On yoking which the daughter of the sky^ is born. 

And from V’ivasvat the auspicious day and night. 

This praise-song have we made for you, O Asvins, 

Have fashioned it as Bhrigus^ build a wagon; 

Have decked it as the bride is for the bridegroom, 
Presenting it to you as our own offspring/ 

Tr. H. D, Griswold, 


^ The i^ibhus are the artificers of heaven. 

“ That is Ushas, the dawn. 

® Name of a tribe among the early Aryans. 

These nine stanzas are taken from Rigveda^ X, 39. 
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early BUDDHIST DAYS 

peace and freedom 


V ASITTHi 


Mourning crazed with gri 

Naked, unheed 

Lodging in scourMS of 

The dead lay still and hxr th where 

The Very BudVa^BaMshS off^aT’ 

Came back my heart fr^ ^ 

Forthwith to Him I wen^f’ mind ; 

And there, e’en at Hil fee 

For of His great comnassion^ ?® Norm. 

Twas He who tan^i,* “ 

0 taught me, even Gotan^a. 
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T hocdcA all He said aiui left the world 
And all ils cares behind, and jtavc myself 
i'o follow where lie laurjht, and realise 
Life in the Path to great good fortune Irmind. 

Now rdl niy sorrows are hewn down, cast out, 
Upi-ontoil, brought to utter end, 

In that 1 now can grasi) and understaml 
The base on whieli my miseries were built. 

T> . C. e/. F. k'hyi Davids. 


III. .SI'ltK I.ll'K NO MOKH 

SuMANA I'AM 

Hast tlioii not sci-n sorrow and ill in all 

The siirings of life ? t'orne thou not back to Irirth ! 

Cast out the luissionatt-' desire again to He. 

So shalt thou go thy ways calm and .sercire.' 

Tr. C. F. Davids. 


IV. MV HEAllT IS HEALED 

Ubbiri 

She lost her daughter Jiva, which means “Alive.” 
The Huddlia, seeing her weeping near the charnel-field, 
said to her, “ Hurnt in this ccinctery are some 84,000 oj 
thy (ln,uj;;'htc‘rs. I'of which of thcoii dost thoii weep? 
Ho is tire speaker of the first half of the p.salm. 

<) Llbhirt, who wailest in the wood. 

Crying, “ < 1 .Hva ! ( > my daughter dear ! 

Come to thvself ! l.o in this burying-ground 
Ar(> burnt full many a thousand daughters dear. 
And all of tliem were named like unto her. 

Now which of all those divas dost thou moiun . 

Pondering this leaching, she reached Arahantship 
and siioke the second half of the psalm. 

■ TUir, is die Brnhllia's Message to Sumana put into verse by 

the Sister iiersthf, 
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Lo! from my heart the huMnn sli-ft 

The shaft that ncstlcHliluMv ilm^no' ""^ 

And that consuming .<,riof Dr ,l, M .‘hDr 
Which poisoned all the lip . ,,{ 
lo-day my heart is ImaJed, „u- v,;, Z. lo. ■ 
Aud al within is purity and peruv '' 

Do! I for refiifrc to the Dud.iha yo- 

Iheonly wise-thcOrdcrWan.l ti.o Norn,.= 

D. .■7. // 


SamA 


V. THE WiNNiNt; OF I.K|.:Er)oM 


f:''A 


out tiiiiGs, nnv {ivw‘‘ F ♦•dIIow} r 

I conkl h-ina i„i„ ca,„ivi;I 

MM !!!! ■ ousted from mv heart 

Mid many sore afllictions, I had iv ,, h t 
With_ passionate endeavom- a hi ua , . 

tr.v.„s was deaa a..,, wi;',';;;,, 

2/-. C: A. />', Daviih. 
Saisghx COOE AM I NOW 

Lusthaae I left a!Jl n her, Is I 

t^raving and root of Crn vin'-r ^ ’ 

‘■"O' on, I new, knowh« 

C A. Mys Dap'ids. 

“ /t th! ascetic order. 

” See I, nMe“’ "Me of Bvuidhist life. 
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VII. WEKr NOT 

PatA('iiara 4’Ar,[ 

Certain peiasons wlio liad suffered !)ereavcivu'rii caiuc 
to Patachara and told their sorrow, 'rhe Sister si)fike 
thus : 


The way l)y which men come \vc cannot know : 

Nor can we see tlie path by wlvicli they ^o. 

Why inonrnest then for liiin wlu» came to thee, 
Lamenting tliroujd) thy tears: “ My son! niy son!" 
Seeing thou knowest lun tlic way he came, 

Nor yet tlie rnanner of his leaving' thee ? 

Weei) not, for such is here the life of man. 

Unasked lu^ came, unl)idden went he hence. 

Lol ask thyself anain wlience came thy son 
To bide on eaiili this little breathing space. 

By one way come and by another <>one, 

As man to die and pass to otlier births— 

So hitlicr and so hence— why would ye weep t 


They, heariiur licr doctrine, were filled with a^Uta- 
don ami renoiinccd the world. They soon attained to 
A.rahantship, and exulted in those words, "The way by 
ivhich men come," adding otlier verses as follows: 

Lo! from iny lieart tlic hidden shaft is gonta 
The shaft that nestled there she hath reimnaxl, 

And tliat consuming grief for m 5 »‘ dead child, 

Which poisoned all the life of me, is dead. 

To-day my lieart is healed, my yearning stayed, 
ILu-fectcd the ikdiverance wrought in me. 

Lo! 1 for refuge to tin" Htiddha go— 

Idle only wise— the Order and the Norm.*’ 

7>. r. A, F, Fkys Damds. 


* Sc^e notes on IV. 
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VIIL FREEDOM 

Mutt A 

0 free indeed ! 0 gloriously free 

Am I in freedom from three crooked thiiigrs 
From quern, from mortar, from my crookbackedl 
Ay, but I’m free from rebirth and from death. 
And all that dragged me back is hurled away. 

Tr. Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Favi, 


IX. ’TIS WELL WITH ME 
SuMANGAi..\’s Mother 

0 woman well set free! how free am I, 

How thoroughly free from kitchen drud’gery 1 
Me stained and squalid ’mong my cooking-pots 
My brutal husband ranked as even less 

Than the sunshades he sits and weaves alway. 

Purged now of all my former lust and hate, 

1 dwell, musing at ease beneath the shade 

Of spreading boughs— O, but ’tis well with me ! 

Tr. Mrs. C. A. F. F/iys Davg 


JIETTIKA 


X. THE BREATH OF LIBERTY 


and weak, and all 

ily youthful spring be gone, yet have I come, 
Leaning upon my staff, and clomb aloft 
1 he mountain peak. 

My little bowl o’ertuimedT^o^iri her^’ 

The breJth°SLib1rty° win 

Ihe triple lorel^ tL Budra’s Sis done .- 

Tk Mrs. C. A.K Rkys Dapid 

'■ Three marvellous powers which the wise arahant migh 
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SEARCH FOR THE ABSOLUTE 
XI. ONE GREAT VOID 

Marathi 

Where but the One without another dwells, 

And never whisper of this world may come, 
There all is one great void, all but one void*: 

Find you your own means thither to attain. 
Miikta Bai says, “ Son of Vatesvar, see 
Thou ever bind thyself to that great truth, 

That ‘ Thou art He.' 

Tr, Margaret Macnicol and Z?. K. Laddu. 

XII. GUIDANCE OF THOUGHT 

Lal Ded Kashmiri 

Put thou thy thoughts upon the path of immortality. 

If thou leave them without guidance, into evil state 
will they fall. 

There, be thou not fearful, but be thou very 
courageous. 

For they are like unto a suckling child, that tosseth 
restless on its mother’s bosom. 

TV. Grierson and Barnett. 

XIIL THE ALL-PERVADING 

MuktI Bai Marathi 

Within material forms he who is void 
Of qualities lies stored. But wealth of form 
He owns not, though his devotees 
Ascribe it to him ; for such yearnings rise 

* Sakhre Saihvad, 16. 


THE 

Mukta BaI 


4 
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Within the airrfh\'ru'*! sm-]^ , j-v.ii, 

The Infinite .lies liid within tn:r ;r 
Niv.ritti,Svh(..) lias u*ni fr^nii .ei? !i;>, 

All seed of pas.sir»n, ern-iuiv .!<m ; ,!< . 

That all are one ; Mukf,i Ha:, 

With mind firm fia<'d i;pmi !;ir' k,;;-! 

To freed(.nn“— ru''f*r > ,,!! ve m v 
A ttains tl.ic kno\vlrd;,;(‘ ui rhr Htnh,. , , i , 111 ,., 
Who fills finite and. inli.u.itr' aliiic'/ 

7>'. MufiUud Ml LLrJ LfLf M h\ 


xrv, THE Oi« llEAIfMA 

Gav:rj BAi (ln\^ 

Only one who has iuirl the eK|e:'rii.;fe.,'r," rna niKlorjii'i 

the mystery of Brahniae^ 

Without the knowletfi^re of ihi,s iny.s!i:ry r-ri'in" cmitm 

done away with. 

Until error passes away, tel! iim-, lu.w .■rs:; 
done away with ? 

And, unless /carma 1:k.! ;.uv.a,y mir rs: 

attain the g:reat myst«..'ry, ' 

Only one wfw has had (hr um Hn.i,-f:lan4 

mystery of Brahma. 


Without learning this seeret, li.iul.t;; !..• ir-nM, 

And without the removing .4 .!m!i!«! , all na 
By the telling of a story on.- gia'.p', ip. tai: m-'aniii.- 

How can I attain to the tru.' l.-v.'I wsOh.f hvitig u 
this mystery ? ' 

Only one who has had the ri/vi a ..iv /. f 
mystery of Brahma, 


r ; ,' 1 / !/.//; 


• one does not grasp tht! hiu, 


Truth 


H,'l lUranifo: 


f 0 ‘ I! 




■ 'FS.S“s“le;’“- ‘ ‘ 

*' Sakhre, 18. 

* Brahman, or Brahma, is the Ahsuluu; i.( i 
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Not by merely discriminating between a good spirit and 
a bad one 

Can the mark of the impress of previous actions be 
effaced. 

Only one who has had the experie7ice ca7i under staiid the 
fiiystery of Brahma. 

Be it known to you that one who, having experienced 
Brahma, has nothing left but the ethereal body, 

That one alone has attained to the perception that the 
real nature of the human soul is one and the same 
with the Divine Spirit animating the universe. 

Gavri has realised that spirit and Supreme Spirit are 
one, and yet some will not relinquish the belief that 
they are two. 

07ily one who has had the experience cart ’U7idersta7id the 
mystery of Brahma, 

Tr, Mrs, Taylor and Mrs. Ramanbai M. Nilkanth. 

XV. THE HOME OF THE HEART 
MuktX BAI MArAthi 

Where never darkness comes my home iVe made ; 
There my delightsome lodging ever find. 

That perfect shelter cannot fail our need ; 

Going and coming trouble us no more. 

Beyond all vision and above all spheres, 

He, our delight, our inmost soul indwells. 

He, Mukta says, is our heart’s only home.^ 

Tr, Margaret Mactiicol afid D. K. Laddu. 

XVI. ms GLORY SHINES RESPLENDENT 

Mukta BaI ' MarAthi 

Though he is void of foirm, yet have mine eyes 
Beheld him, and his glory shines 
Resplendent on my sight. Do thou, niy mind, 

Grasp then that inner, secret form of his, 

A J^arkart Sant Sangraha^ Sly p. 37» 
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Worthy to be conceived of l)y tlic son!. 

That which transcends our iriiiKl, no rif t I'drUf; 
Should limit, for in it our seiises find 
Their ending. Mukta says, “ Though wm-i!', rrif|j]r>j; 
Contain him, yet in him all words {•xi'a. '' 

7>. Afanrard /lA/rA* ,-* 0 ;,/ /O, 

XVII. WHAT THEN IS JOY, WlfAT c;Hir:|?p 
Mukta Bai 

After our joy is finished, sorrow corno:. 

To meet us, and, that meeting o\‘!\ 

She tarries not. What tlien is jf»y ? Whm 
For both alike are Ignorance, Iwyond wliiidi 
Pass we. 

Mukta Bai calls, Awaken, Cliaiiga ' V" 

And, at her call, the Essentird Self 
Hears and awakes within hirn.'^ 

7 r. A/an^ani A/arniivi /),. A*. l.,uk 

XVIIL A MIND FREE FROM OilAIJ'rV 

He who hath deemed another ami himsi.df as tiu> snn 
He who hath deemed the day {iif jay) ami ih,- nii-ht 
sorrow) to be alike, 

He whose mind hath become free from dii.i!!i v, 

He, and he alone, hath seen the Ivord uf she hi, ■ 
the gods. 

7 'r. (t'l'irrsvn ,/*<./ 


MuKTi BAI NON.DUALITV 

All talk of form or fornilessixoss, 

Ihy cradle has been swung within 

Mukta at hand calks to thee lovingly. 




m, 
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Fraisiiij.! advaii, they it names of Peace, 

('aha r<‘sif?;nation, freedom from 

The body’s chain. Thus, too, Vatesvar’s son, 

Cduihca/ is sti'ii)i>cd bare of desire 

Aiul Mukta calms him, showing wisdom’s light. ^ 

7>'. 3/arii‘art.t Jt/acnicol and D. Ji\ Laddn. 


. XX. IMPHKMANl^NGH OF PVERYTMING MATERIAL 
Lai. Dor:' Kashmiri 

For a moment saw I a river flowing. 

Ib:)r a rnoment saw I no liridge or means of crossing. 
For a moment saw I a Imsli all flowers. 

For a nunvient, saw I nor rose nor thorn. 

For a rnoment saw I a cooking hearth ablaze. 

For a moment saw t nor hearth nor smoke. 

For a moment saw I the mother of all the Pantlavas.** 
For a iiitvmcnt saw I an aunt of a potter’s wife. 

Tr. Grierson a?id Barnett, 


XXI. DEFILEMENT 

Chokha's Wife' 


MarXthI 


“'riu; llosh is dclilcd,”— so they all declare ; 
but the si)irit is pure, clearly discerning. 

Without deiilement is no flesh created, 

Aiivwhoro in all the world. 

d'hc dtdilcmcnt of flesh is in the flesh itself, of a surety. 
So says the wife of Chokha, the Mahar/ 

Tr, MiXfiaret Macnicol and D, K, Laddu, 


‘ ('lianvs'i, or Changdev, is said to have been a 
war. converted to bhakti and became a 
Triour. iiamcji arc ypvon in the abhafiga to admit 
nal uuioa), in tin,: same way as a mother, while swing g 
ratlU*, calls licr baby by ditrerettt names. 

a'hc PaniU^^^ !uid their mother, Kunti, 
ant lhahnians, found refuge in a 
•gciHlc.rv heroes of the great Indian epic, 

'Flic Mahars are a tribe of outcastes found m most parts or 

hr MaraUi;! roimtry and Central India. 
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XXII. Tiiiii; kiiij-ASi; 


Lai, l')i<:ri 

Some, though they be soiiml asu'<'|), aM. 
On others, thoiis^h they lx; ruvake, h'aih ;; 
Some, thoiif^li they linthe in saernl p. 
Others, thouith tlu:y be full uf h. l 
free from action. 

/ A. (I'r'rr'f'.i 


IvA.siiHf 

riwrike ; 

lini!l.e,- fallen 

niii'lea 
ar'c Vi 


XXin, TOO l.AJU, TOO i.A'i'ff 

Lal Dkd ' 

, KA.SliMi 

by a way 1 came, l)ut I went not hv flit:- w,*iv 

While I was yet on tlie midst of tin- embankioe„t 
Its crazy InMpcs, the dav failc! fm me. 

I looked within my poke and not ;i cow-rv tlun’e 
What shall I >;ive for the ferry fee ? 

7>. f,>,vr,vee 


THE WAV 'I'D (loi) 

JANAIUI am I 

, MarA'S! 

I hnd one am 1, ruul he that was nu- strifi 
Where hidetli he ? 

tariic:.! thou, mv hind, 
While I, thy dumb tawn, stray lost ami m-ek r 
hnme in vain ? 

Apart from thee what can ! thi ? 
llow longer hold to life ? 

O let me meet my mother!" .Such Urn p-aicr 
1C sciVfUit, Jaui, pours beloi’o the saints. 

7'r. Marniirtl 

salvation^” 'f '* iTiim- . MSuf.;,’ uf 

~o.s..‘™s;hr;uTt;S'i 

SSiZfof'bSi 'Xn'i .'mu 

«nch a birth it sl'wiild sne^ 
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XXV. I^AIN WOULD I REACH M.Y HOME 
UlDici) Kashmiri 

With a rope oi iiiitwisted thread am I towing a boat upon 
the ocean. 

Wiiere will niy God hear ? Will He carry even me 

Lik^watcr in goblets of unbaked clay do I slowly waste 

away. , ^ , 

My soul is in a ilizzy whirl, ham would I reach my 

77'. Griersofi und Bay nett. 


XXVL TANGlJd) IN DARKNESS I 
, , p,-, Marathi 

Jana r»Ai 

Yanghul in darkness I, 

In the dtjci) nigVit of worldly ignorance, ^ ^ ^ 

Prom this, ( ) Govind, dearest bliss of Yasodli, 

Set thou me free. 

Clirse to tliy side no i:)lace is found 
For sucli dark ignorance. 

Thy fellow. ship divine 
Ihungs sanctity to men. 

I^^l.■od^i' woio., I'jrahma Itsell 
'riuua'hy were purer made, 
by this e’en Ajainela s" sin 
VVas eleansed, so honest Jani says. 

7 >*. Margaret Macndcol and D. K, Laddu. 

XXVII. SEEK FOtt THE FRIEND 

Lai, l>tu) 

0 licedlcsH <»ik: ! speedily lift up thy foot : 

Now it is iluwn : seek thou for the , peetl- 

Make tn thvseir wings : lift thou up the w uged (feetl , 

Nu„ h is H-k thoB for tto 

^ criSfbeionS? to the Mahg 

class, ■ 
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xxvin. c';oD»s cahk 


Lal Ded 

hAs!ui 

Ah, restless mind! have no tear williin t!iy hr-irt 
The Beginningless One Hiinsr-ll' taketh tlDindn'f,,,’ n 
(And consider eth) how thy hiin;;rr tnav mil" in,,,, if' 
Utter, therefore, to Him aloiw thr < rv ’..i '■ 

y> . (/> !c, s,.>, ,ui,i 

_ XXIX. STRAIT I.S THK (JAM.; 

Jana Bai 

Maha 

Plard is devotion,— like a jn't of lire. 

To enter such a whirlpool, is that n,,! hanl '> 

Hard is devotion,— hard as a pcis,,,, . 

It seems the soul must e en de.sjiair of it. 

Hard is devotion, hanl indeed is it 
As the sword’s sharpened e<i,;e. wliieh who may hm 
Hard IS devotion, — such has Jam jjroved it. 
let through devotion ami the felluwsliir. 

Ot saintly souls the ^oal may hv ariairtcil, 

7r. Mariiare^ nfni /y /.(/(/(/i-. 

JanaBAI MV 

May I but cling to t hy dea r lee t . 

No other Paradise cr.ave I. 

°P‘"th thy name f'H 
O Atmaram,^ true friend indeed. 

Before thy feet I buy for aye : 

Ihen being and its ills depart. 

upon thy torn,, 

And utter thus my heart's full joy 

help the hel,,less one 

Whhfi 

her heart the thm4.rht uf U)r^\ 

Tr. Marsrard nhu;m„l ,mf />. A. / 

* Atmaram, ‘■joy„fHH,,„H,i,o 
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XXXI. TllH POWER OF HARl’S N.VMH 

T Dai MaUATI 

MUKTA liM 

Above ami beyond continuance 

The worshipper of llari rises free. 

Within, withoMit, ft>r him Hari alone exists. ^ ^ 

Why, tlicii, shoiihl lie now seek the lioly shrines s 
The invocatit)!! of the all- powerful Name 
Contains tho virtue of all sacred texts. 

By this naino {lull- witted man is freed. 

Through it the stones themselves lloat on the sea, 
Mnkta hy liari’s name is freed for aye ; ^ 

Neitlicr relhrili nor deatli remains fur us. 

7>-. /l/argare/ J}/ttrnic<jl and A'. Laddn. 


XXXII. GAIJ. UPON RAMA 

DivAliBai OmAidVri 

The trouldes of all existence are removed^ if we call 
upon Rama. ^ „ 

To'Clay yrm will receive happiness, if you call uprm kania. 
I, though a widow, have obtained (the joy oi) divine 
contemplation ; I call upon Rama. 

I, this widow, will constantly call upon Rama. 

Let Divah always pnaiy to thee and call upon thee, Rania- 
7'r. Tayior ami Mrs, mmaninii 31, MMani3^ 


XXXIIL RKSTl.ESS TILL WE REST IN THEE 
Day A B»ai 


Hindi 


0 great Lord, tlie source of happiness, 
Ikdoved of all, praise be unto thee. 

Thou that knowest the secret of the lieai t, 

of mercy. 

Day a bows tt) tlnwx 


thou ocean 


Thy iiniK'fsuiiHl form D like the ocean of immortality, 
Which i.s very deep tuul unfathomable. 


‘ Sakhre, 10. 
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Tlie waves of joy arc constanUy i isin;.. 

But my heart is restless. 

Thy real, form is Slid) that ail B.-sires ..t ii- mtni 
fulfilled; ' ' 

Having seen the marvel, I’ava i t sii i ■ •.•ifi, 

feeling. ' ' ' ‘ " S’'" 

■ ■h’/.v. Km, 

X.X.VIV. ii.Mtl S N.WIt: 

t!) AH A JO .BaI 

lilj 

The name of (Bk! is as valiinlile as the idiili .s.n)ht.i 
stone, ‘ 

And it is found only in tin- imus.,- ,.i we.altliv iimsuiis 

A poor man does not know the value of it 

And therefore Sahajo says he loses it. 

Sahajo says, “In the heart in wliidi (h.d's name 1 
there IS always joy. ' 

Without His namc'even the lieautiinl, ilm i ieh i, 
kings are cursed.” ' 

^1lS\vorWr"‘" 

There is darkness, and the rtiin is frdiine lie;u ile • 

But the boat in the midst of it i.s iii,.; u.-une ..f M.ar'i 
Which carries men to the other side e.i the e,ee;ui. ’ 

^ penauce^^’ . iim nmy perBrs 

^^smr^ ‘ ■■5”'! tile heal of I 

But the name of Hari is greater than all th-e;,-.” 

^ J/i' 'i . Kcwi 


I if't; 


D.wa Bai '“‘ dd ' 

Dajarbows down 
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Daya, uiniur tlie intlueiice of actions, had fallen into the 
dark well of lliis world. 

My giirti, l)y giving me the rope of knowledge, took me 
out wlicn I was drowning. 

He is lill'''l witli joy, the whole day circling round in it. 

He is wi'iulerfnlly beautiful. 

Thercinre I'ayri has set her mind on him. 

In this workl there is no one so generous as the true 

Because he gives such woniUudul teaching. 

Which Ixuirs a soul safe to the other side of the ocean of 
the world. 

Those who serve the lotns feet of their g-nru for their 
own welfare, — 

Dayii says, they forget the dream of this world and go 
straight to the immortal world. 

The true f>/iru is like Brahma himself : 

Do not consider him to be only a man. 

Daya says, those wlio consider him to he only a man, 

They are like beasts. 

Always worship your f^mrn and bow down your head to 

Daya r, ays lie will always give them real happiness by 
shewing them the real form of Hari. 

Tr. Mrs. Keay- 


Hindi 


XXX VI. TUB FALSE GURU 

SAHA.n> I'^Al 

Sahaju says, many aunts walk to and fro, 

Hut they have not knowledge, meditation and leme 

bran^D. 

'rih'v raU’h nuiny I'K'.ople by the arm, to find 

i;ni tltey are not ubl.j to send one man across to h 

:iai\ at i‘ as. Keay. 
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XXXVn. fONDRANCFS 

Sahajo Bai 

Sahajosays, “He in whose lieart. h\v(‘Ils 
Plis heart is impure, his Ijody wsastrs uA-rr-s 
Pie does not love Hari, 

And therefore he is always unhappv. " 

If illusion dwells in the b«Hly like a dm- i i, a 
Then how can the field }.,n*ow ? 

Whatever is sown is eaten u]), 

And the mind is not set on Hari. 

A^prond man who wants tiiTiise i’lu' liiruseh' 

His face is full of dust, 

He is puffed up with vanity, 

And he is not afraid of sinninit. 

He wants to have the lordship, 

But he does not want the Lor<h 

Sahajo says, “A proud ptu'stui's lierii’t is \-i*rv low*' 

It cannot be lifted up.” 

/>'. AV.is, 


It IK VISION 




:VlMi;V 




MuktI Bli 

Our destiny and those past (k-o< 
ihat called for payment, all 
Are auspicious now. Ho set we i.,rth 
lo seek that further bank, Releas(-. 

WoulJif?’ Snitri 

Sdcklv A I? h 

FniVii to sift the false and true ■ 

NoTrnfi the eml.u<!ird t. 

Now Infinite and Finite, joined, are .me 

xne Sport of Vishriu. Mukta Ihu uO»,i. * i, 

Is set on Freedom, and who frm hh *;;:;; ,''^ 


!!h, 


, 11 ! 
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Stands nn Mie brink, Release, she, sir, can see 
Vaikiintli' liiniself in all thinsis throuf^h and through. “ 

Tr. Mari;are/ Macnicol and D. K. Laddu. 

XXXIX. 1 (JAZRD UPON HIM 

Ln, I)KI> KASITMIRi 

I Lalla, wearied myself seeking for him and searching. 
I’lalxnired rind strove even beyond my strength. 

I began to look for him, and lo, I saw that bolts were on 
his diHir ; 

And even in me, as I was, did longing for him, become 
fixed ; 

And there, where 1 was, I gazed upon Him.' 

Tr. Grierson and Barnett. 


XL. BAMINA AND HER CALF _ _ 

hMiiNA BAi Marathi 

It was [ who loosed the calf, 

When she went to drink her milk ; 

To the milking, too, she came along with me. 


It was I who gave her water. 

It was I who brought her grass, 

And apart from me her mind was ill at ease. 

When 1 went to draw the water, 

'Phat, erdf came lowing after, 

As it I’d lx;en a cow without a tail. 

If that calf were once but free, 

'riu'u she had no wish to stay 
Ilcside her mother cow, you may be sure. 


• Vailmniha is the heaven of Vishiju.but is used here of the 

k! luni:;cli‘, 

; '.r,,:,,..™!. lay 

hitman effort, and that no 
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By night upon my boi! 

She would quiver as she lay ; 

Tlie Purana when she heard, she wenM ;v . 

When I went to hear the kut/ii ), ' 

She too would come alnin^ 

And stand listening to that i ev' 

In the byre we’d leave tin* is.w 
And to the katha weiul ; 

And when I went to bathe, tin ;; i, i, i ;;ii- , j 

Thus in many ways that eali' 

Refused to part from me, 

And I too found my joy in lieing with h. f. 

Were I grinding, were 1 poundiM;., 

Or were I fetching water home, 

I found the world but dull indeed witlmru h 

While nightly at the katha 
The love we bore each other 
My parents saw, for she and I went, with tl 


Then that swami, Jaydrarn, 

By the witness of his spirit, 
belt the^presence of a soul within th.at t 

Said, “ Bring the calf in hither, 
it Its soul yearns for tlie katha. 

Beast we may not deem it, for its spirit I 
Then he had the calf brought in. 

^ f u ^ plaiv, 

nd felt satisfied to see it resliiur there, 

rhen through fate, that is the merit 
my former life, me too 
- called with kindly, gracious wonls. 

His pze fell full upon us. 

caressed us hotli. 

With no heed to what the people mi,j!,t b, 
‘ a legend of a god related with ,mn,i. 


vnlli ij 


lY'Jf'l, 


; I 


it vt I),:, 
ft 
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Then light dawned on my soul. 

Before his feet I fell, ^ r ^ 

And the calf likewise fell down there at his feet, 

To the wonder of all people who were there. 

Tr. Margaret Macnicol and D. K. Laddii. 


lovers of KRISHNA" 

XLI. KRISHNA 

PeivambadX ■ _ Classical Sanskrit 

Who sports upon the Jumna’s leafy bank, 

Who Kaihsa slew, and other demon foes. 

Longed for by all the cowherd folk of Braj, 

Adored with love-filled looks from lotus eyes 
By shy sweet milk-maids in their youthful bloom. 
His head with peacock feathers gaily crested. 

His fair form bent in graceful triple curve, 

Braja’s dark-hued Apollo with his flute, 

Remover of the pains and burdens of the woi , 
Govinda, him I worship. 


XUI. SELF-SURRENDER 

Mira BAI 

Kanh have I bought ; the price lie asked I P^d;, , 

Some cry, “ Too great,” while others jeer, 

small ” : . 

I paid in full, weighed to the utmost gram, 

My love, my life, my self, my soul, my all. 

Tr. Sir George Grierson- 

‘ The -worship of Krishna, as he is said to have 

sported at Gokul, Mathura produced a special 

Jumna (this countryside is caUed ®rap, fei-yent devotion, in 
type of poetry, filled with nch “i’tonrenperience, in 

some cases expressive of svmbolfsm, but also highly 

others sensuously beautiful and full of y to “ Kanh. 

erotic. The word Krishna is y jj^gj.er,”Giridhar, 

Heisalso called Govind, Manmohan,* Mind-bewimere , 

“ Mountain -bolder,” and other names. 
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O people who live in tlu* wo; ii], 

Would yen hepi- ^vhat wc are , ,i , 

We :dmii siupMiuMnai.es . nA on' i;;; ;r ; I' 7‘'^' ^ 

the ocerui i>f milk his bed. ’ “ ' ' 

We shall neither take -lu'e ,u... d.ink iii.:’ 
v\ c shall not i')ai-ni riur . ' • 

Wo shall not wear tlnwers. Far ihe!" ’''"i'. 

Wo shall not do what we ..u,-ht su.i p', , 1 ,,. 

l>a(l wohIs we shall ritii: tif ft*!*, 

Wo shrill give aims am! live unto Hini, 

/V-.V.-vv .dA,..ebov- 7. .V, 

Mika BA. 

' "S 



‘ s “c,rs, - 

*Jr.Shs, Mrs. .If, 


T fail's' 


Ai^DAL 

}t' '’"'‘i'*' '» i'UHnneral.h^ 'ih 

consot'^hl'lhekitS^^^ miriws in ih,. ....hv l.peu.l : 

Hi'' hill, t-, ii„ 
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They sing of ih,e ^^reat God whose bed is the 

banyrui lenl and who lives in the forest- clad hills. 

7'rs> 3/hs A lirrahaNi and J, S. Masiliimani, 

XI.VI. RHhHASIi: FROM S!N 

^]SI)Al.. i amil 

What haihH'ns wlieii we tlirow holy flowers on the g:od, 
and woiadiii) ara! sinr»‘ to him with our lips and 
medilali* mi liim, tliis Vislinu the son who comes 
froiri \h''iilauuuliira/ 

The one who lives wliere tlie <xi‘eat and holy Jumna 
flows, 

The Ixaiutifnl Itulil that sprant^ from the tribe of 
shepherds, 

The one wlm made Ins mother happy ? 

The sins that wo ooimniited in the past, and those that 
still wait io: assail us, 

All becorne like dust in the fire. 

/> , Miss Ahntham and J. S, Masilamani^ 


Mira lUi 


XI.VIL CFJVIND IS MY LIFE 

Gujarati 


(loviiul is mv liio ^ the wairld tastes bitter to me* 

1 love Rain:.r ,and Rama alone ; let my eyes see no other. 
In Milan’s i>alao(‘ <lwell Mari’s saints; Han dwells far 
from inirispie witli his saints. 

7V. and Mn. Ramanbai M. Nilkanih, 


Xl.Vin. Yiv SHALL EAT OF THE FAT OF THE LAND 

Tamiu 

And At 

If wc; hrillu,^ and -rarlaiul cnir god and sing unto the name 
(if this rij-.hU'ctirt god regularly, 

There shall be no bad days in the land; 

Tliere shall b(/. rain,— three showers a month. 


‘ V'adanuolurn, 
qiiiallv Mint rn ) is \ 
* In Miru Iku’n 


!k- northern .Ma(3ura.” as Mathura (colo- 

i^‘K?ish?aS‘en identified with Rama. 
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Rice fields will be tdch and swarm witli fisii. 

Blossoms will be filled with honey and attract al! 
of insects. 

Cows will be fat and big and gi\'o and puts niniji; 
Thus the country will enjoy ijicreasing ride a;, 

T>\ Miss: /Ibraham and J. S, J/a sdufaiiHi, 


XLIX. THE JEWELS OF TMH SAINT 


MTra Bai CirjAia; 

I, a woman, have a vast estate; true jewels are t; 
portion/ 

I fashion my nose-ring of Vitthal" and the wrerUh ;; 
Hari is on my heart. 

My thoughts are a string of pearls and iny lianglr .' ■, 
Vishnu. Why should I go to the guldsinith ? 

My fetters are of the Lord of Life, k'rishi.Ki my 
and silver anklets. 

My silver ornaments are Rama and Niiray.ari ; my msu: 
is the one who discerns the heart. 

Let me make Purushottam my ca.sket ; 'I'rikatu ; 
name of the padlock. 

Let me make the key of compassion and joy, and ii\ 
keep my jewels. 

Tr.Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. A’amanMtai M. 


ANDii. COME UNTO MK 

I garland thee with holy flowers and how at 
and worship and praise thee thrice a day. 



lliy 




Ji^nsnnaite poetrv 
in common things. 

“ are names aiipHol to Ln 

great toe -’ ® furnished with silver halls, w.-sn i 

in 

tke symbol o^^thf wite%tnT‘^*’ repr<...-,.-ni>-,i 
mistress from her lovf® , 

religious feeling • sbmetimdP''"®”* verses an- 1 

erotic. ®“®etimes they ,seem to he uhmwl alp.i 
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If thou wilt JU)1 sec that I live with and serve without 
blemish the ^.od who slept on the sea of milk, 

I shall weep and niovrrn and thou wilt find it hard to 

comfort me. 

My siilTerinp; will be like that of the ox that is unyoked 
from its team and refuses to eat anything and pines 
away because of the separation. 

Tr, Miss Abra/imn and J, S, Masilmnani. 

LI. THE BELOVED 

Mira BKi Hindi 

I am fascinated by the beauty of Mohan d 
In the bazar and l)y the way he teases me, 

I have not learned tlie sweet desire of my beloved. 

His Ixxly is beautiful and his eyes are like lotus flowers. 
His glance is very pleasing, and his smile is very sweet. 

Near the bank of the river Jumna he is grazing the cows, 
And sings a sweet song to the flute. 

1 siirremlcr myself, body and soul and wealth, to the 
M,ountain-li(,)Idcr.‘'^ 

Mi'ra clasps Iris lotus feet. 

Tr.Mrs.Keay, 


IJL WILT THOU I.EAVE ME? 

Andal Tamil 

Dost thou cuter into the liouse and come to the inner 
courtyard where we have come to play? Dost thou 
show thyself and smile at us and break our hearts as 
well as ’our houses ? O Govind,^ thou didst once 
measure the whole earth with one step and heaven with 


^ A namr of Krishna. _ . ,, 

Kvisliiwi is t-.eda to have held up Mount Govardhan above the 
pwipU' of I’.i-ai to Have them from a deluge. 

■' Whon girls in vSouth India build houses of sand, boys often 
ci.iint ;uul liiv’ak them down. 

" (lovhul, i.c:. Krishna, is an incarnation of Vishnu, who 
inwiKurinl the earth with one stride and heaven with anothei. 
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another. If the love tiiou hast frir mo 
or if we were to (luarreh what 
have seen us together ? 

7/'. Mns eo*/./. .V. 


lAll SHPAHA/rittN 

Mira Bai 

The clouds, driven to and fro, liavo Oiuuo, 

But they have nut brougiit any luwv.^ <»i llrom 
The frogf, the peacock and tlie siiarrow hawk iilti'r the' 
cries, 

And the cuckoo calls aloud. 

In the black darkness the Hrthtninp is il'odiinjw 
And terrifies the women whose hushirnils are avvriy, 

The pleasn,nt wind produces a Siiiinil like itmsic, 

And the rain is streaming down etmtiiiiiajlv. 

The coil of separation is like that «,♦!' tJir* fMlira withii 

hissing sound, 

But Mira’s heart is set on Ilari. 


1^01 lack of the vision of liiin ii’iy eyes art; 


Ah, my Lord, ever since tliou hast ht/eii se|i:n'Tilef.l fe; 

me my heart has found no rmh,. 

Hearing thy voice, my heart hei'in;: (o Irenil.lf, 
iny words are very sweet to nte. 


My eyes are fixed on the way df th\' euniiih'. 

One night seems to me like six niornhs. 

O my companions, to whom shall I trl! the tdi-i 

separation? 

The whole night is pas,sed by Mira in ivsth-vm-'-a,. 


O my Lord, when shall I f,nd thee, 

mayst remove my pain ami };ht* in- hr, 


. *1// > , AVb 
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I.IV. THE RESTLESSNESS OF LOVE 
MiRA BAi Hindi 

I am true to my lord. 

0 my companions, there is nothing to be ashamed of 
now, 

Since I have been seen dancing openly. 

In the day I have no hunger. _ 

1 am always restless and sleep does not come in the 

jljjrllt. 

Leaviilp: tT‘oiil)lcs l)cliitKl, I shall to the other side, 
Becruisc hichlen knowledge has taken hold of me. 

All my relations have come and surrounded me like 

bees. . 

Blit Mirii is tlie servant of her beloved, the Mountain- 

bolder* 

And slic cares not though the people mock her. 

Tr. Mrs. Keay. 


LV. HE MAS MADE ME SUFFER 


ANDAr. 


Tamil 


0 cuckoo, who singest merrily, playing with thy beak in 

the Shciibaka flowers, laden with honey, 

Till' 'Old, who liolds a white conch in his left hand, tias 
m>t'slu>wn ills form to me, but has entered into my 
heart and has mmlo me suffer sorely. 

Wilt tliou sing, but not too loudly, so that he may come 

^ Tr. Miss Abraham and J. S. Masilamani. 


LVI. LONELINESS 

Mika Uai 

,^part fm.ni Rdma, sleep does not come ^ “e. 
Thr.mgh the .sufferings of sepmation no sleep comes, 
And the fire of love is kindled. 

Without Lhe. liglit of my beloved, the temple is dark , 
'I'lic lamp docs not please me. 


Hindi 
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Apart^from my beloved, I feel very luiedy : 
The night is passed in waking. 

When will my beloved come InniK* ? 


The frog, the peacock and the srsrinvrw laavv!. isff'r in-' 

cries, ' 

And the cuckoo calls aloiul. 

The clouds gather togeilici', 

And the flash of the liglitnin 
My eyes are burning to see him. 

g my companions, what .s!ial! hioauil w!i- - r i.h illi,,,, 
ihe pain of my heant is in no wisr irniovcil. " 
j imiig of separation has stnii;; me iif;r' a s .bia. 

My life ebbs away like a wave. 

Ii'epare the herb and t»rin," it to nu'. 

Who will bring my beloved bark t.. nic (i .r 
companions? ' ‘'' 

g ray lord, when wilt thou comv Pj ace .Mu a •' 
t hou art pleasing to mv heart. 

When wilt thou come and talk and biuith witli nu: ? 


bvn. THE HOLY MAN AM) Tilt': i l l ri.l- J, 
Kuttuckonnu 't'A^iKAccni ,.,l „ 

•■■ra t. 

F?eS‘™Vg‘’«voteo.s,,( Vidmu'a t, m. 
Se? ,ii (of sin), a Yog,, very purr in 

And 

evel-Jday, ' worshipping hi,,, v,„h 

was a^eTOlee“of hvluiiKin,; to Ti.o 
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By his K'l’cal., gcKxl fortune the Lord manifested himself 
visibly, 

In the lovely likeness of a little lad. 

ViThile the Y’o”! walked, or when he went to bed, 

Or took his hath, or repeated the names of God, 

Or devoutly bowed his head in worship, or sat in 

contcinplation. 

Or thought of the likeness, or took his food. 

The lad siiortcd charmingly. 

Always outside him and inside as well, 

SinRh'g songs sweetly and dancing 
liefiire him, to his intense joy. 

Thus tlie great Swamiyar^ of the Bilvaniahgala clan 

Lived in hicssedness and joy, _ 

Lnoking- with delight at the picturesque torm dmne 
Of the hcaven-liorn lad who never parted from him. 

One day the Yogi Divakara sat down to sing hymns 
from the Devaram,'' ^ 

All alone : and, while he was doing , 

The changeless God of gods, Absolute Bliss, the friend 

of ilovotces, 

The lulus-ovoil little son of Vasudeva, 

(lathered up the flowers with his hands and scattere 

them < >n the floor, ^ 

Worslui^ptHl the Brahman in mockery, 

Stele and hid tlie idols 

Whieh the holy mnu was worshipping, 

Seized ami threw away his vessels one by one, 

Mouulcd his hack and played the tnalmd. 

At these, tlm Lord’s miseiievous deeds, 

I'hcrc arose in the heart of the blessed Swaimyai 
Oreat jov, ami, along with it, 

Inspilcef hiniself,alittl^e resen iM^ 

And the liriihnuui, though his heait was. tie 

intent, 

' s.viUmvar. „ viTn.-««l»t loro Ol svsml, " Lord.” o tilt. 

oi a. »<»< »' 
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Forbade tlic Lord with a iiiuveiraMU his h-jjs,! 
What man indeial is tlicre, e\'en 
Who iias nt)t been invulveil in iIm- dnrAu-;'; nj' sr 
ISIotwithstruKiiiin the at fhi-.; hj.l si' 

Vislinu in the l:u!’a tV>rrii f'oinnrt! rmer^a ma! eaiil' 
“ If you want to see nu’ anv iiim’i-, 

Cast away all unhtdiei fmin yum mind ami tu d 
forest 

Conun There in an iiislaut I shall re vmd uia sell i 
With these wotals Vishnu disahhirnre'd* 

When, like a jeweidamp hh^wn im! Mnr''s 

By a ininhty wind,— 

W lien, like icsj>lendent halituijm', inraanit'bii' 

That lovely hui (d" the Inin:-, eyrja 
The was sorry : who am tcdl his yrief 

Wjiat can indeed lie sriid rh' tlie Lurffs siiiirlivi; « 
Like a iiicture in cmhsurs on ermvas 
Stood tlic in tlejeeted liunjd. 

0,^my Visliim, enony.h f.hrm- *en*.i!vdi 

]VI.anii0st thyself liidoi’e me, C,l Ijoril, 

Although I have wrongetl iliee a liitle, 

Doigive me and dr'rign to save me.** 
ihiis the great Vogi (after eoming lu Ananla’s 
to the wish-granting Lun\ 

1 1 aycd. And as he stoijti in nl| tsagefnes'-: 

There was heard eluse hy the nnuOr,!. jinVlun' : 
Ot bracelets, little hells a!i.| ankle!;;, 

Instantly the Yogi’s etiriosiiv wfis *1 

\ncl he stood bewildered. 

:Tien to hi.s joy there ajipeared U.iV.n- him 
ihe little lad, alworbc! in idav. 
the Yogi, seeing the little fellMW, 

Was overjoyed in his heart, 

As a peacock at the sigln of a dm k i lr.nd, 

And (Irew near in all eagenu 'SS 
to take hiin up tenderly and enuhttur lutn. 
but on the instant Lakshnns bi.-.ssed lord 
bled .swiftly from the place. 


/ A’ '\r7\i 
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LVin. A TRANCE' 

Bengali 

P'roin NilnrliMl,'’ to see Gain* s‘ mother Sachi, 
ll:iso>inr iIh‘ pandit, Ja^aidananda named ; 

^nd, a kiudl, on Nuddea, his eyes are fixed, 

As it wtTr ( ;<)];ul, Krishna’s birthplace. 

“ I may- -I may not— see her once again : 

So, stnirk with fear, his anxious glance 
Percriv;,, on all sides, trees and creepers green 
Slunldimr their leaves untimely, the glowing sun 
His rays npslir<niding, and the milk-white clouds 
('hanging to misty ; birds with closed eyes, 

Caridmrs of llower and berry and sparkling stream, 
Sit Imid l unenting, shrieking to^the skies, 

Calling, in sympatliy, Gauriihga’s name ; 

Wliilo 1)V the wayside dumb the cattle stand. 

Herd aftor In.nal ; and Madh’bi’s pandit fell 
Full-K.n|.th upon the ground. 


(INOMIC VERSES 

MX. THE VANITY OF GOOD REPUTE 

Kashmiri 

imcgriiy nnd high repute are but water earned in a 
If s(midnu;'.hty nitin can gra.sp 

Or if he can tMhor an elephant with a A '... , ^ 

ohv if be skillcl.in such feats as these will he be 

suavssful (in retaining integrity and high 

TV. Grierson and Barneu, 

> Miaitativ.* au.l l.is followers -nd^ce^the Yraditlom^ ^ 
<i:iH.‘l-l.S3:D also called Gavw 

l^onisiii hvi linAiitr lt‘adcr, \vlKi thereafter spent 
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LX. Till:*; woirrii ro« 

A WAT 

If the virtuous are riiiucd, flic vir ! ii* >i!s ar^ 
If the wicked arc rtiiued, whul tisa ar-* 
It the g'oklen pot is In’okru, ii is rdill 
If the earthen pot is Is'okcri, oi \vii;if ii'W' 


n.i 

'tAMi 

n'icyi^ 

! * 

wil! it IhO 




I XL OtJli TVHAN r il(H)V 
Avvai -p 

lAMll 

We slave, we be^, we cross the siaci ; 

We revere, we rule, we conipuse, tuis" scales we r:iis« 

All to feed this wretclicd t'lf <r.irs, 

Which tortures us for a ineastire of ric‘c ! 

'/>•. I .V. IhirtmU 


LXIL l•R^jrrl,.LSS 

Ye that toil hard to seek riclii s, findi'.li iioit ’ 

And bury it under earth to save it trun, harna lisiesi! 
When your spirit Hies away troirt it-, cayr of last, 
Who will enjoy all this vast noaltli m' vuiii . ^ ' 

7 V. Jl/iss *iWt/„/, A. JAi 


bXm. EVERY HOlSb: HAS ITS 'TffORN 

dAHADEVlAKKA 

wild’ bMsia?“if'Z'h,'iS i," ,;‘v """' ,■ 


* The the vill ay;t,a 
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vou fear noisic ? In Ihis world we must bear praise and 
blame etiually, wilhcmt anger and with patient mind. 

Tr. Miss Butler and Mrs. Dasappa. 


I, XIV. .X I.OW ESTIMATE OF WOMEN 
GANGAiirvi Classical Sanskrit 

Shady plrn-c.s where all evil blossoms; snares that 
trap, as a di'i-r is trapped, minds blinded with passion; 

weapons wiehUsl liy the deceiving emissaries of Desire : 

—how can the wise have contidenee in women? 

7r. M. Krishnamachariar , 




LXV, TIIK VALUE OF WOMAN 

Kanarjese 

The mother who bronght them forth (blind fools !), 
is she not a woman? And is not the person who reared 
them a woman? Alas! Why do short-sighted fools 
pour fodh ridicule, crying, “ Woman, Woman . 

What iHiols it if the child be a son, and what loss ir 
she be a daughter ? Happiness, worldly or other- 
worldly, is conferred by that individual who prosper^, 
sun or ’daiip.hter, it matters not. ;i,r,inVc:= 

The ir.aste.r’s heir is no blessing to 
he be lodl-bred and well-behaved too. The <3augh 
who :;oes forih fiami one honourable family to another, 
luttierity will call her blessed. 

Tr Miss Btttler and Mrs. Dasappa. 


EXVL IN PRAISE OF A GOOD WIFE 

Tamil 

a'I, ., nn- wants nothing when it a 
I f sneh a woman is not found m the ^use, 

, if ,;i., . is a woman who uses 

'I'Ue Itouse is like a den ^ , s Masilamani. 
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I'OKMs ];v !Aii!.\A \V(i\ii.:x 

i.wii. irn! !-; i'admwt 

vSkOn'CAKAMMA 

Her liruiils ais<! feel were lii.e Hr le*,, herevesT 

tier face like the letUS lu-t:-.!. S- ■ -.he v.ei , e;JI, ,1 I'.,,!,","! 

She ehM.peh her liuie leer'., he 'eX.lled ,h,; 
leeple, hearin;:r the sweel v.'. ,,,■ liie ' hllh1,y rUi 
adored her. She atid her !ii. n,!.- ehati led li]., „;,rr„b 
ami they walked ai staleiv Mr !e Ida- ee aw sjnm,,- 
like lieaeoi.'ka, the sweet, isa : ;i: '.it e, lii!! > 'nil,:; 

!>. M-...: l:ui:n use,/ 


HtikH-: .'V-Xli Hi'.Al’rk 

LXVIIL HAl.I.AD ()!• TIU' DIrATli aV CIlAMHiJAs. 

Where hast Ihoti ihijie. irieiid ( 'haiii.lida ■; ? - 
My thirsty eyes are never slaked. 

Like raiii-hinls when the el. .'.ids ae. e ds v. 

Wltat did the kitig, Lord i i f 

His lave*nnH<>hied life is vain!' 

He killei! the darling ^ 4 ’ iny iirarf, 

Wliy didst thou rro to rriur I It I 

Love’s prate is shaUered iti the ,hi t. 

Itefore heaven, earih, hsdi, iserisl ami neui, 

' t roni tilt* iieir' ise,- rM'uuv,:"i ,1^ 

I’atlnnmi. 

cc.” u famous pi'tt ,4 ft- e-Jv,'.,- .idewhi; 

tiiteenth century., was, }iv ,1 V. - ' h v 

as nm imme implicL ; ainlli^ iuhuu**it' tsi ► ' n * ^ ♦ r i» 

n,'S‘KH''>‘''*>’'H''a.lHSan,;o.! / .'dd 

open ^s”) his hirlht.la.;e.X,r,nn,, .a !! . 1 m.,.; .!. ■ 

uL .a \T''’ ^ .irw, imi M- e.i,.e 

nainal Ranii. He wjuj tlM,.|>, .,,j_ j v-m 

clynxsty, and was pul to deal li hv Pi,- i ',,i ,-r 

sSvii’“ ''i'V '■ >a \MriVs.ir,,eV. i'.ei., 

..Ut<,twn.s, which tell the whole story, are Ikic l.d. d. 
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She heard the song, the Padshah’s Queen ; 
Her secret pain she could not hide, 

But told her Lord her inmost heart. 


“My soul within is all aflame 
With burning love for Chapdidas. — 
For love she sacrificed her all ! 


The king calls up his minister : 
“Quick, bring the stoutest elephant, 
And give the bard his guerdon duel 

Upon the great brute’s burly back 
With stout ropes bind our cursed joe ; 
Transfix him and get rid of him ! 


The Queen cried, “ Listen, O my Loid, 

He is the embodiment of Love ; 

Why then destroy his mortal frame t 

Fie whose sweet song has pierced mj( heait 
Is not a man of common clay ; 

Within him Love eternal reigns. 


Away the beast rushed furiously ! 

And seeing thee, my love, no , , 

Heaven’s bolt fell crashing on my heau . 

Hard holding by the creeper’s stem, 

“ Lord of my heart, I cried aloud, 

“ Left am I lordless and alone ! 

The Queen cried loudly, “ Leave me not” : 

And even then her spirit fled , , 

And those two lives did meet 

With thoughts fixed deep on ChandMas. 

The Queen no longer clung to 

And death brought ease to her distress. 

Struck with the sight, jhen Rami ran, 

And, at the roy al lady s J ee t 

The washer-maiden sw ^ ^ ^ Ganznly- 
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LXIX. LOVE MYSTERIES 

PRINCESS Zeb-un-Nissa Persian 

Though I am like Laila/ yet my heart loves like 
MajiiiinT I wish to keep niy head towards the desert, 
but modesty chains my feet down. 

The nightingale came to sit in the company of the 
PiOwer in the garden, because she was my pupil. I am 
an expert in love matters : — even the moth is our 
pupil. 

Tr. Barakai Ulkh. 


LXX. LOVE MISERIES 

Classical Sanskhit 

Now that I am forlorn of my beloved, Anxiety'* has 
got into ipy heart; and, because of my brooding there- 
on, Sleep- has deserted me : with the disloyal who will 
abide ? 

Tr, M, Krish7ia7nacharm\ 


AXAXDAMAYi 


LXXI. TPIE LONELY WIFE 


Bewgaij 


Come and see with your own eyes—your vSnnetra now 
wars no jewels; she is all undecked, her cheeks pale, 
hair wild and dishevelled. My dear Lord, do come 
Home and see her miserable plight ! 

Bemoaning this dreadful separation, my minclhaslost 

T mnc'h n your path. O, I think 

1 must follow yon as an ascetic wherever you may be ; 

absence!’^ consuming fire of your 

nowSed with 

powered kumkum, I besmear with ashes for your sake 

srsian^ronaanoes.^*^^ Majmin the lover in the most famous of 

noth keiUK 

allowed CMnta to take Since the lover han 

in disgust. pl^ce of his beloved, Nidra has left him 
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alone, anil these flowing tresses, so lovingly and so often 
raresseil liy you, I twist up in the matted coil of an 
ascetic. iVty breast, on which your head used to rest, I 
beat with nry hands wildly as if to break it. 

The liracelets you gave me— precious tokens of your 
shall have made into an ascetic’s ear-rings ; and 
the plate you vised to eat from shall serve me to receive 
alms froni door to door. O how I long to leave this 
laiKl! 1 should wander, a religious beggar, calling 
‘‘Mari, llari”: but my mother and my youth (that 
treasure you left in trust with me, which I might so 
easily lose) forbid me. Ho I must keep in hiding and 


appear poor and destitute. 


Tr. J. N. C. Ganguly. 


I.XXll. TIIH UNSEEN BELOVED 

SlIl.T.CN K.\'/.IYYA PERSIAN 

Without seeing thy face \ye have given thee a place 
in our own eye, like tlie pupil. 

I have only heard thy name and I lpve thee. I have 
not seen thee, and yet I love thee as if I had seen and 

known thoe. . . , w 

The li-'-ht of the face of the sun is tossing about (is 
Planciug To and fro). Why? Because it has been 
Toun.b'fl l ,v the sword of our angry eye. _ 

rh'v,are, O vShirinir.’" Be not forward in treading- the 
ptilli of love. Have yon never heard what befell arhad t 

7r. Barakat Ullah, 


lxxiil a love dialogue 

Hindi 

Sill Mil KaNC'.RVZIN 

Alam sfh^aks : i n * i f 

bright eyes of a beautiful woman, awake all mgh 
*o»Te full of love, 

' ihhirlny; is a i.>el of Farhad and 

M^niiuul is Ukj hen) and bhnin ^ ^ sixteenth 

a LX’rsiaii Romance written by Urn m 

century. 



HV INiUAX \Vn3.iEiNj 
li si*ruis, as unr' ut iHaa !!-•! vrsiHi j,. 


h'nni lUT. 

Thu Si* t ’ y (..' are i rr i 1 1 e, t >■ * a a i ! t V . . i ■ 
hhiey arc ra:4 e.swn, l^cau;: h-e 
syamiJniur, Ihry :er v,, al- .y-r-n. 

^ .Alaru, suiiii.* ut’v; li-"’.'. at u, ■, 
'i'l'Jey a|r|)('r,t' liku a in-r h- c; ae^ n 


ilowiiig 


y' |*'T wilh love. 

v*:ni sl(‘r|3, aud 

'la-e,,' v^Vf’s. 

^ !l raver, 


11ii)se eyes that arc- hk^ :i h,ro vvaiif, tit iU. . 
when they hehM],! the ,,a fij,, ' '■ 

hXXIV. l■^.‘I.Xi■ss 

The I^]\uau%ss Xea .U-has 

fftj, *, ,. 1 » t KRSlAN 

t 1 1 5* h ■» ‘‘t' V 1 1 a S \ 1 3 i" 1 1 V, tj 1 1 1 r; } , , „ | y - . , , | » i . , « ^ 

«-«.«■■ .I.,. I..:..;; ii:;;./ , 

CiUiK' tile itiili-nMny .-i th>- h;!!il.;i- a ,. ' ' 

'I'l'ie hiui uxuy ujifii !.y lisf ::n,- !,!■<•,•••,■ u.|iWi 

Wows in lh<’ n.-iiOt-,. h;!t It,.- e - i<. is, :, ;.. ‘ 

IS tile smile e! luy iirl.iveO, ' 

'/^ , Vl!4, 


HuirA:M4Ti"* 


LXXV, LilVIr'H 


i'lwiJi 


Knenil! Id ntlu-renna.,! fh-;! 

Mine s a sluek ..I irn-' !..•> !•'■. ;,ir;; ,;ij-,. 
Safely earetl fur, t vei’v j ait 
Neath that Inistv !n,:k, m\ le-aii : 

Safe iffnti nUier women';; jifeimi^i ; 

■or Uie key's in mine .iv, ii k. - ia’iV' . 

Way hy tiay il^Mrowsa liiMe, 

Never loses e eii a tiillr ; 

But throu^ri, iif(. yviii evi- e>.. 

\^ith h(u IhihathiiA wiffii nf ikvh^ 

*/K (iVu?, t "u fi: Im 
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LXXVl. THE SIN<JHH’S OWN BEA.UTY 


PKINCESS Zlilt-UN-N 1SS.\ 


Persian 


WluMi from my dicck I lift my veil, 

'I’lie roses lui'ii with envy pale, 

And from i,lu;ir pierced hearts, rich with pain. 
Send forth their fratirnncc like a wail. 


Or if perchance one perfumed tress 
Be lowered to flu^ wind’s caress, ^ 
T'he honeyed hyacinths complain. 
And lauipiish in a sweet distress. 


And, when I pause, still tjroves among, 

(Such loveliness is mine) a throiip; 

Of nightingales awake and strain 
Their souls into a quivering song. 

Tr. Mrs. Sarojini Maidtt. 


LXXVn. CONSCIOUS AUTUMN 

, , . Ci.ASSiCAL Sanskrit 

Uangadevi 

Will! eyes like full-blown lotnae.s, eager to behold 
her3 emmlenance, verily did Antumn draw out of 

her bodiL-c i>l' cUmkIs tlie riun'or ot the sun. 

7V KHshnamachariar. 


UXXVlll. THE TORMENTING BEE’ 

Classical Sanskrit 

VlKATANlTAMl'iA 

Divert now yuur vanihling .^2nre° wS 

[lowering shrubs such as can beai 5 I torment the 
de you, for no end, and thus yet no 

double iasmiue’s sprouting bud, la which as yet 

pollen bus Ijiicii fovnicd? ]^fisfin(ifncichaTiiw. 


Often used as a symbol for tbe torments of love. 


6 
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LXXfX. HPAt^TV'S AlXJHWn M 
Princess Ziin-UN-Ni.s.SA 

I am the dauglUer of rir^ cmhidti o.-, v o | 

{rice towards povcrly. This io v/iiof „ jny |L,'p 

and my name is Zi:d.Mn'i-Nio“-.a Uln* ror,: - ,-i ^ ^ 


LXXX. Till-: IfHVHI'H lllllIKNJss 


Nawwau Hahi) Hec.vm 

dh) whom sl'KilI I ipj 

To Il'II tin* crmndaints i.i! my lira; t 

The jierirt’s judnemtml is wiifim icsoi! ; 

Bui its blister has Isiirsij 

And has lloweii out tlimnadi the ovr's ; 

Its caravan is passing* 
l-hv the pathway ol" teru's. 

n. JS. //.O/Or:''/ 


i^xxAL JOY ANU SOMitOW 
I B M I ' R Jl s B N I j R J A 1 1 A A i ’ p ' 1 ' } 

fkA 1 ai last ;i|i|:iea!'rt.,| m i!j.. . 

« ».■ Ji-.. ^ - ii: ■! 

' been found. 

My eyes have no otiier wik hnf i., 

'/# . /j'.'O i 'a‘.a 

Shirin a CtiNMiSHU >\ 

sren-srsirr-'" 
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I do not tread the path of pride. I repeat^ this to 
jiyself again and again. I am bad and my actions are 
3vil and I know what I am. 

If people praise me, O Shirin, I am not transported 
tvith joy. Hidden from all eyes, alone by myself, I 


(now what I am. 


7>. Bamkai Ullah. 


LXXXOL EPITAPH 

The Empress Nur Jahan Persian 

On the tomb of us poor people there will be neither 
a light nor a flower, nor the wings of a moth, nor the 
voice of a nightingale. 


LXXXIV. EPITAPH 

Princess Zinat-un-Nissa Persian 

In my grave the grace of God is my only help. It 
is enough if the shadow of the cloud of mercy cov 

niy tomb. BcttciM UlUth. 



IV 


MODERN INDIA 

ON MAN, ON NATURE, AND ON HUMAN 
LIFE 

LXXXV. !N LIFE’S MARKET 
Dharendrabala SiSgh Bengah 

marshlands, yet the rice 
mv life interest, all are lost ; only 

Blit I ’lurkleo^^^^'^ barns and so gladdened their hearts, 
my rice vet re I always about to cut 

rice was mt >‘ ob, Hari ! the 

my daysTn n^' ^ spring, alas! I spent 

service^of pleasifre ^ devoted myself to the 

long a time, and to-day t Passed so 

at all. Into ^ life s rains I possess nothing 

lender sent me market, the world, the money- 

gain some profit • that I might 

my rice; and far fmm^ devoured all 

losing my capital Th^ ffmning aught, I am near to 
shall I explain to him? “°^®ylender is harsh— how 
me, alack ! A merS^nt = ^ains have ruined 

of the world, I have Inst ^7^7’ into this market 

1 go to my own land T capital and interest, and 

appear before the mo'nevlenBr ^ 

bus written on my ^ ^ 


' From the 


Tr, Mzss PV/iiieJiause, 
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^IHUPAMA 

{) thou ever ehruiirinK. vcslk-ss, O ever distnuight, 
dn'lrhiii'.v o\it fi hundred arms, daKluii" am brciduno, 
u'lnl sei-Uest tln'U, utisalisiied ? What wealth hast thou 
' tin, th u d.'^l. ••^oareh after, while thy uutranqud 
l;aasi -'in. s and falls, breaks asunder and gathers 

^"'’Thl-'litt 1<- earth of elay rolls at thy feed, yet, O toi- 
„us ea.‘, thine anner foarni.M: swells! 

Ilntc has Masuki risen from the under-woild t Ohectieni 
S’;!, tv S, .11 d. >es that ma.l one roll on m dance, 

'''''hme frinn'Vll hounds, intoxicated, royally 
0 ihuu ever free ! 'I’huu vvmd 

„{ ,,(Hds from the l«-ommim’. Wast 't” V ' A,.^ of 

foivethat l.rinr.sto noutiht? When 

waves brerdc, ^^■-><-vr>tion breaks in the he^dt.^ Deep. 

il.rn soundim; throbs thy^ illtinn to hear that sound. 

Thtiiu>aii<ls pilu't'Hris a>ine ha. . torgot 

(lifferene.cs ot caste, tuid kiss _wi j. |Qye.(3runken. 

e.l ,„.h 

I),, St thou jAvc tr> rnunkmd Uiy cxamiM^ 

juvertt let VO !* ... fnrm restless thy 

\\MDj;lKipcn is Uiy ^ gleams with a 

hwirt. 'bhe end ol 

birder of white foam. n'llace”' The joy of the 

h„id festival in thy jewelled palacu 

;r;V,::d;A"rfi» 

heart may enjoy the peace o 

* An Indian lady’s robe. 
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O dear one, 0 great friend, O thou who art ever my 
friend, let me paint thy picture, fair and full of colour. 
I will weave, into two verses the happiness of two 
days ; and they, till the hour of my death, will bring to 
my heart great joy of the Everlasting. 

TV. MiSS Whiiehouse. 


LXXXVII. BASANTA PANCHAMD 
Pankajini Basu Bengali 

To-day, after a year, on the sacred fifth day. Nature 
has dung away her worn raiment, and with new jewels, 
see, with fresh buds and new shoots she has begemmed 
herself and smiles. The birds wing their way, singing 
with joy ; ah, how lovely ! The black bee hums as if, 
with sound of “Ulu! ulu ! ” he wished good fortune to 
Nature. The south breeze seems to say as it flits from 
house to house, “ To-day Bipapani^ comes here to 
Bengal. ^ Arrayed in guise that would enrapture even 
sages, maid Nature has come to worship thy feet, 0 
propitious one ! See, 0 India, at this time all pay no 
heed to fear of plague, famine, earthquake ; all put away 
pain^and grief and gloom; to-day all are drunk with 
^ ^^*^hre was waiting in hope for 

this day to come. Many folk in many a fashion now 
summon thee, 0 white-armed one ; I also have a mind 
o worship. Thy two feet are red lotuses ; but, say, 
with what gift shall we worship thee, O mother 
Binapani ? Ever sorrowful, ever ill-starred are we 
us. Yet if thou have mercy, 
thmutteily dependent one will worship thee with the 
gitt of a smgle tear of devotion shed on thy lotus feet. 

me ‘ O White-armed 

>ne, grant this blessing on my head on this propitious, 

of the lieht fortuivht of Hip 

corre,soonf^c ba The month of Magh 


corresponds to Jan«aiy-p;brnry"“'’P"'‘' 
/.f. the goddess who carries the 


or hate, in her hand, 
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IXWIX. l‘AI,..ANUl 'IK IM‘;,A,HiM<S 

Sarojin.! Naur? 

{'.i^iltly, (,) li‘.:litly Wi* near lifa- rilnefy 
She sways like a lEiwer ia tlr- winE o! innr sen|T- 
Slut skims like a l>ii'E< <■■»!{ tlie lifaia •»! a -a I'tenu 
Oaily, O naily \va.‘ aaul vw: .siiia, 

We hear her al«ai'r like a pfs'irl i.n .* "U i nap 

Softly, O Softly we l.K'*ar Iwi rih-s'ery 

She hanas like a star ia tl'ir* «!rnv oar .‘r*'rju;; 

She sj'jriuas liktr a liearm on, tlie lao.v. I’n.* tihe 
She frills like a tear fro-jns fim e\a,‘ »,,>! a fs'idia 
Liarhtly, () lightly we aliiie and \vt* Ainp, 

We bear her alonp like a |»iatrl !„ai a idriiia, 

KiK 'r!!!-: DEYttl'ldd 

Mankumari 

1 seek the lofty lienri of tfie (Jivi* mo not 

treasure of pearls and jewels, Odod. 1 desire notdomiii- 
ion in this work!, nor Inmuiir. It 1 jpun the heart 
I desire, I will pour out uiy life, wmihless thoueh it be, 
and will beg manhood, the proatr-st ihiuj; of all. 1 
worship a heart, a heart worthy oi WM,i s|iiiI. 

I seek a lieart simple as .a linle ehdd ills lips are 
filled with guikilessness. Arlle.ss arr his words, He 
knows not_ how to humour num with ruu ions devices, 
Open is his heart, open his mini!. l-'orpodni of self, 
hislove wells up from his whole iiem t. 1 seek a simnle 
and heavenly heart, 

I seek a heart entrancing and boautifui, purr as the 
sun at dawn, soft as hlossoius, swi'id as thr biri 7 ,<! of 
spring or the pSpiyds song; in joy like Ihr autumn 
inoon; profound a.s the falliomlcss i.ra ; lull as a lake 
that IS filled to the brim in the r.ain-'. I sn-k .t heart 
entrancing and beautiful. 

I seek the loving heart of one wlm 1 u\ts: who 
cilwaj s loves othev-s, and in thehop«Mit oihrr.s' happiness 

' FroTO Kushiiuhthtait. 
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ever (li'nit’s himself tuid j^'ives himself. When he thinks 
of a snift r' !' tmrs stream from his eyes, and a tempest 
of love evei‘ I'uslies through, his heart. He feels all men 
liis kin ; the luiiverse is his home ; by giving himself 
lie secures the welfare of the world. 

Tr. Miss White house. 


XGL IN THE LIGHT 

Mks. IvAminu K.oy Bengali 

We arc iiulci^I children of Light. What an endless 
mart lU'ieo m in the Light. In the Light is our sleeping 
laid wakinu.t tlu‘ phiy of our life and death. 

ilciuaath one great canopy, in the ray of one great 
jam, slowly, v<n-y slowly, burn the unnumbered lamps 
oflifiu 

la the midst of this unending Light I lose myself; 
amidst iliis intolerable radiance I wander like one blind. 

We are india,ul children of Light. Why then do we 
fear when we sec the Light? Come, let us look all 
around and laan h,cre no man hath cause for any fear. 

In this lunmdless ocean of Light, if a tiny lamp goes 
out, lei it go ; who can say that it will not burn again? 

Tr. Miss White house. 


XCIL THE VISIBLE 

pRiVin,\iiiei,«A Imiii Bengali 

1 ifuiv;.;!, 1 know thn-t thy body is but transitory : that 
ih,. kiudlf.l lii'o, thy shining eyes, 

th,. tniKh ..f death, I know; thy body, toe 

nirctiui' pkice of all beauty, in seeing which I ^unt my 
!iiV u. 11 lived, shall become but a heap ^ 

know Vet 1 love thy body. Day by day afresh 

tUroun.h it have I satisfied ^ ® S'd^ys of 

liv servin:; thy feet and worshipping . . 

.;,„„lo,„en I have decked thee ^ ’ 

„„ days of woe I have wiped away tov Jh i7wf^^ 

tears of grief. O my lord, I know that thy soul is with 
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the Everlasting One, yet waking suddenly some nights 
I have wept in loneliness, thinking how thou didst drive 
away my fear, clasping me to thy breast. And so I 
count thy body as the chief goal of my love, as very 
heaven,^ 

Tr. Miss IVhitehouse, 


XCIII. ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 

Nirupama Debi Bengali 

Thee among all men do I honour ; 

Thee among all men do I know. 

Lo ! in the beauty of all thee do I see. 

In the mouth of all I have heard, I have heard 
The sweet voice of thy lips. 

Thee this time I have sought and found ; 

Thee amongst all do I worship ; 

Lo! I for all have given my life. 

To the work of all amongst all 
I have devoted my heart.^ 

Tr. Miss Whiiehouse. 


XCIV. REMEMBRANCE 

Priyambada Debi Bengali 

To-day I shall not indulge in lovers* quarrels. 

I shall not open the ledger and calculate debit and credit. 
Only, once again,! shall fill my heart with remembrance 
of thee.^ 

Tr. Miss Whitehoiise. 

XCV. IMMORTALITY 

Priyambada Debi Bengali 

The union which remains incomplete in life will be 
completed afterwards in the unknown world. That is 

^ PairaUkha. Kanyadhup, 

^ From the 
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the lio|)e with wbidi I have made strong my heart ; 
and so, when the evening sun sets in utter stillness, I 
any to rny heart, worn with grief of separation: “0 
j.'riel’-siricken, take courage. Yonder has passed a day 
without union. See, it has brought still one day 
nearer tlic meeting with my beloved.’’^ 

TV. Miss Whitehouse . 


X,CVL A WOMAN’S BEAUTY 


Sr( Saioxsvati Devi 


Hindi 


Rovmd the black eyes are eyebrows looking like a bow. 
They are not frightened at all, and they shoot their 
arnnvs with certainty. 

St'cing the iirecious ear-rings with pearls and beautiful 
settings, 

Even the moon with all the stars is filled with shame. 
I c'amiot describe the beauty of the lips, cheeks, teeth 

and nose, , , . . , 

Even Sesh Nag,“ seeing the beautiful hair, sighs 


<|eeply . 


TV. Mrs, Keay. 


XGVIL A LOVER’S FEAR 

At night, when we met, 

I wished to gaze at her 

(vShe is envied even by the moon !J; 

And then this fear arose, 

Ah, she is delicate: 

She may be crushed ^ i 

By the burden of my adoring looks ! 

TV. M. Hedayet Hosain. 


‘ Ifi'din the Patralekha. 
» The thousanrt-heaaeo 


s»ake of heaven. 
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XGVm. THE LIVING DOLL 

Pankajin! Basu Bengali 

Look, she is a living doll. As the fruit of a 
thousand births, as reward for a thousand austerities, she 
had favour on us at break of day and came. * To 
welcome her the dawn maiden with swift hands made 
blossom and bud to flower ; when they heard that she 
would come to earth, the sweet singing birds carolled 
welcome with dulcet voice ; the morning breeze said 
softly to all men, ‘‘ There comes to earth a flower from 
heaven.” 

Look, she is a living doll. Three months and six 
days ago she came to the dwelling of men ; and even 
to-day she is weighed down with incessant sleep. She 
knows not day and night; tears, joy, love, laughter are 
all unknown ; the maid is without consciousness, with- 
out error. Yet her own folk come running to her each 
moment like bees covetous of honey. When she 
bursts into laughter, all laugh too. What limitless 
power is in her little heart ! 

What a living doll she is I At the fragrance of 
her body all the world smiles ; sephalika and bakiil 
flowers shower down abashed. In her baby babble 
what music pours forth ; in all the world where is its 
like ? When rishis^ and sages see the moon of heaven 
shine upon her face, their hearts are moved within 
them. 

Look, she is a living doll. All day long with 
fascinated,^ unblinking eyes, I look, yet the sting of 
unsatisfaction is within me. Love or joy she has taken 
away, poetry and memory too ; she has snatched away 
my whole heart. Whenever I go anywhere in a 
moment I come back and look. In truth she has made 
me a mechanical doll. Without her the world is 
^mpty; vice and virtue I forget. Blessed is thy 
ower, and thy g:lory incomparable. 

Tr. Miss Whitehome. 

^ See p. 15 . 
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XCIX. OUR CASUARINA TREE 

,,, English 

TORU IJUTT 

Like a liuo;e Python, winding: round and round 
^ The riig'^’cd trunk, indented deep with scars 
Up to its very siunmit near the stars, 

A creeper climbs, in whose embiaces bound 
No other tree could live. But gallantly 
The giant wears the scarf, and flowers ate hung 
In crimson clusters all the boughs among, 

Whereon all day are gathered bird and bee ; 

And oft at nights the garden overflows 

With one sweet song that seems to have no close. 

Sung darkling from our tree, while men repose. 

When first my casement is wide open thrown 
At dawn, my eyes delighted on it rest ; 

Sometimes, and most in winter, — on its crest 
A errev baboon sits statue-like alone 

Watching the sunrise ; while on lower houghs 
His puny offspring leap about and play ; 

And far and near kokilas hail the day ; 

And to their pastures wend our sleepy cows ; 

And in the shadow, on the broad tank cast 
By that hoar tree, so beautiful and vast, 

The water-lilies spring, like snow enmassed. 

But not because of its magnificence 
Dear is the Casuarina to my soul ; 
lleneath it we have played ; though years may roll. 
O sweet companions, loved with love intense. 

Itor your sakes, shall the tree be ever deal ! 

Blent with your images, it shall arise ^ 

111 moinory, till the hot tears blinc. ' 

VVliat is that dirge-like murmur that I hec 
Like the sea breaking on a shingle-heach . 

IL is the tree’s lament, 

That haply to the unknown land may itacn. 

Unknown, yet well-known to the ' 

Ah, 1 have heard that wail far, tai away 
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In distant lands, by many a sheltered bay, 

When slumbered in his cave the water-wraith 
And the waves gently kissed the classic shore 
Of France or Italy, beneath the moon, 

When earth lay tranced in a dreamless swoon • 

And every time the music rose, — before 
Mine inner vision rose a form sublime. 

Thy form, 0 Tree, as in my happy prime 
I saw thee, in my own loved native clime. 

Therefore I fain would consecrate a lay 
Unto thy honour. Tree, beloved of those 
Who now in blessed sleep, for aye, repose. 

Dearer than life to me, alas ! were they ! 

Mayst thou be numbered when my days are done 
With deathless trees — like those in Borrowdale, 
Under whose awful branches lingered pale 
A trembling Hope, and Death, the skeleton 

And Time the shadow and though weak the verse 
That would thy beauty fain, oh fain rehearse. 

May Love defend thee from Oblivion’s curse. 


Toro Dott 


C. SITA 


English 


Three happy children in a darkened room ! 

A they gaze on with wide-open eyes ? 

A depe, dense forest, where no sunbeam pries. 

And in Its centre a cleared spot.— There bloom 
Ligantic flowers on creepers that embrace 
X all trees ; there, in a quiet, lucid lake 
teake swans glide ; there ‘ ‘ whirring from the 


The peacock springs ; there, herds of wild deer race ; 
Ihere patches gleam with yellow waving grain ; 

X here blue smoke from strange altars rises light. 
There Awells in peace the poet-anchorite. ' 

But who is this fair lady ? Not in vain 
She weeps, —for lo ! at every tear she sheds, 

eyes fall amain, 

^nd bo wed in sorrow are the three young heads. 
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Cl OPEN THOU THY DOOR OF MERCY 

Bengali 

HliMANTABALA DUTl 

2s;'S!S'S— 

eve^a ,,veetness overflows, so let thy 

compassion wake in iny ^^ loving face float 

In the mids of a^l tin gs m thW against thy 
before my eyes, iviay i 

wish ever wake in my Peat • , forest, may I 

unffrterins'StrSmpli* ™ "''“y “’ 

remembrance of thy teet. fulfilled, at the 

Giving to thee tbe fimt rest. 

end of day may far away, knowing thee 

Hurrying have I come “en ^ere to 

compassionate. A hundre path to my 

niy coming. my heart is wounded, my 

J., so como from &r «'vay, 

life is dark, iiuriymt ““ 

knowing thee mercy. My raft of life dri^Ets 

Open thou thy door of less^ess art thou, and 

on tlm boundless ocean. weak and poor, 

ever poweSuh lomsTeer^The day is 

My heart is thirsting for tny 
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now far spent. Open thou thy door of merov ivr 

of life drifts on the boundless ocean.^ 

Tr. Miss Whitehoiise. 

CO. WILL YOU NOT LOOK BACK? 

Mrs. Kamini Roy 

TTn Bengali 

When they saw him on the road, manv in con 
passed by on the other side ; some mocking pushed him 
With their foot and went their way ; others camo 

What ! is there not in this world onp cp,•r.^ • 
heart, a tear or two, for a humanTeIng fallen / S 

S?eobv^®r7h"“‘^ helpless, they trample undeSS 
and eo by. there none to stretch out loving hands ? 

Lamp in hand, he went, not alone ; on the wav fhA 

he fell; will you not i^me cv 
take his hand and raise him up ? Will you not naiKsp w 
him one half moment, friends ? ^ 

Let him kindle his lamp from your own lights • let 

hZ In fhTmu^in 7 T" 

/'r. Miss Whitehouse , 


CIIL CALL AND BRING HER 

Mrs. KImini Roy 


Bengali 


^ VJTAJUI 

agaiV ' ®he has come back 

1 f ® stands, her head bowed down with 
shame and fear; she does not step forward, she cannot 


' ^lota the Mad/iadt . 
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raise her eyes, — go near, take her hand, call hei and 

''"'To-day turn not your face away in silent reproach ; 
to-day let eyes and words be filled with the nectar ot 
love. What good will come from pouring sconr on the 
past ? Think of her dark future, take her by the hand 

aiid brinef her. , , n- 

Lest for lack of love this shamed soul hi'ig away 
repentance, bring her, call and bring her. ^ fehe has 
come to give herself up ; bind her fast with loving aims, 
if she aoes to-day, what if she never comes again . 

Bv one day’s neglect, one day s contempt and angei, 
you will lose a life for ever. Do you not Phtpose to 
give life? Neglect is a poisoned arrow: with soiiou- 
iflo' pardon bring her, call and biing her. 

Tr. Miss Whitehouse. 


CIV. THE TREE OF LIFE 

TORU Dutt 

Broad daylight, with a sense of weariness ! 

Mine eyes were closed, but I was not asleep. 

My hand was in my father s, and 1 felt 
His presence near me. Thus we often passed 
I., slllnce hour by hour. Wh.t was the need 
Of interchanging words when every thought 
That in our hearts arose, was khown to each 
And every pulse kept time ? Suddenly there slione 
A strange light, and the scene as sudden change 
I was awake It was an open plain, ^ ^ 

Illimitable,— stretching, ®^’^®^hhing, . 

And o’er it that strange light, a gloiious light 

Like that the stars shed over 

In a clear, cloudless, frosty winter nigh , 

Only intenser, in its brilliance calm. 

And in the midst of that vast ^ 

For I was wide awake,— it was no ’i^oves 

A tree with spreading branches and with leaves 
Of divers kinds,— dead silver and live gold, 
ShtomermTih «dia»oe that no words may toll I 
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Beside the tree an Ang:el stood ; he plucked 
A few sniall si)rays, and bound them round iny head. 
Oh, the delicious touch of those stranj^e leaves ! 

No lon^oj!' throl)l)ed luy br-ows, no more I felt 
ddie fever in my limbs— ‘‘ And oh,” I cried, 

” Bind, too, my father's foreiiead witli these leaves.” 
One leaf the Aipirel took and therewith toncln/d 
riis forehead, and then tl’ently whispered, ” Nay ! ” 
Never, oli never liad I seen ri face 
More', bcautifid than that An^od's, or more full 
Of holy i)ity and of love divine. 

Wonderinj]^ I looked awhile,— then all at onc'e 
Opened :my tear-dimmed eyes— when lo! tlie liaht 
Was aone—tlm li;.rlit as of the stars wlien snow 
Ides deep upon the ground. No more, uo more, 

Was seen the Angel’s face. I only found 
M'y father watching patient by my l)ed, 

And holding in his own, elose-pia^st, my liaiul 


GV, STILi, BAURBD THY DOORS 

Aru i:)utt ivNiunsn 

Still barred thy dt:)ors! 'Fhe far east glows, 

The morning wind blows fresh and free. 

Should not the liour tliat wakes tlie rose 
Awaken also thee ? 

All look for thee, Love, Light and Song, 

Light ill the sky deep red aliove, 

Song in the lark of pinion strong, 

And in my heart, true Love. 

Apart we miss our nature's goal, 

Wliy strive to cheat our destinies ? 

Was not my love made (or thy suiil ? 

Thy beauty for mine eyes ?' 

No kmger sleep, 

Oh, listen now! 

I wait and weep, 

But where art thou 

Id’cia /I S7nu}f Glmnvd i ft Fmtek Fkidi, 
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CVI. LOVE'S CARELESSNESS 

SarojabaiA (Das Gupta) Sen Bengali 

Lo, where the bird at rest 

rwitters in careless ease upon her nest! 

Throughout all storm wherewith the loud tree swings 
Broods in the skydier’s breast the pride of wings. 

Though soft leaves interlace, 

Making a hiding-place, 

The sheltered life within does not forget 
How strong she is, how free, by Nature s right ; 
Though nest and foliage fall, her refuge yet 
Remains, the boundless heaven’s unpillared height I 

So with the bridegroonr in my soul to-day, 

Rejoicing, free, a lover’s mask I play. 

But well the Spirit of Love within me knows 
She’ll spread her wings, when all this sport shall close. 
On the boundless void, soaring above all wrack. 
Vanishing! on the Eternal s trackless tiack. 

Tr, Edward J, Thompson. 


evil. HUSBAND AND WIFE 

Marathi 

L A K S tl M I B AI 1 1 L AR 

As a river loses itself when it blends with the 
ocean, so the bride becomes one with the family of her 

husbmid. marriage ; it is the blending by 

love "f lives one. .And how een o„r words 

‘’“Si-endl'SbyThrbillows of joy and sorrow in the 
ocean of We this bond of love emerges, rendered 

‘“’r^n ‘.ho"Sns° of husband and wife nectar is 
s,.rl:;Sd° and by it the bond of joy and sorrow grows 
firmer, more divine, more lovely. 


> From Basanta Prayana. 
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The relationship of husband and wife is full of love 
yea, it is all pure love. The fragrant, cool wind of 
love hlls their whole world. 

Those are called husband and wife who have one 
soul, though their bodies and feelings be divided. 

They are like two wheels in the cart of life • and 
vainly will one try to draw it without the help o’f the 
other. 

Where this is not so, life is but wearisome. Apart 
from his wife, a husband is lame; and so is slie aoan 
from him. * 

When oil and wick combine, the llanie leaps up • so 
in the experience of the world, union alone is potent^ 

Tr. Jl. A'. Uagare aiit/ Mrs. U~i>are. 


CVni. CKADI,R .SONC 

SarojinI Naidu 

From groves of spice. 

O’er fields of rice, 

Athwart the lotus-stream, 
I bring for you, 

Aglint with dew, 

A little, lovely dream. 


IcNGr.ISH 


Sweet,_ shut your eyes, 

The wild fireflies 
Dance through the fairy //rrvt : 
From the poppy-bole 
For yon 1 stole 
A little lovely dream. 

Dear eyes, good night. 

In golden light 

The stars around you gleam ; 
On you I press 
With soft caress 
A little lovely dream. 
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CIX. THE EN LIGHTEN ER> 

5AROJABALA (DAS GUPTA) SKN BENGALI 

Oh ! Who is this, enwrapped in brooding night, 

Lies lulled asleep, yet momently apart 
Rends the black vapours of His seat, men s heart, 
And thrills the dark with splendour, like the light 
Of holy dawn’s far-rolling chariot bright ? 

Who, risen out of sleep, with pitying gaze 
Looks on the senseless comrade at his side,_ 

A prisoner in death’s meshes trapped and tied . 
Then— He, the passionless— from that amaze 
Springs, with redeeming passion set ablaze ! 

He stoops, and with those burning lips, whose kiss 
Enlightenment and strength and hallowing gives. 
Startles the sleeping form ! The dead one lives . 

In love incessant, active. Who is this 

That makes the awakened drink of life and bliss . 


Unwearied, but without desire ! 

Insatiate, but without the gnawing fire 

Of hunger. Him the world’s vain mask enthralls not , 
The phantom noise of its illusion calls not. 

In Him no parts are found ; 

No body locks Him round. 

He by compulsion draws none ; nay, nor one 
That seeketh Him would shun. 

Opposing none, resisting none, He still 
Bears gifts for those who will ; 

In life on life the Eternal Witness stands. 
Enlightenment and freedom in his hands. 

Tr, Edward J, Thompson, 


% n'Viie Avtrnct is reallv two poems, occurring in different 
parts ITm^nta Pray-ana. ^'he second part is the answer to the 

first. 
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„ cx. liH NOT DIHMAVHI) 

bLLKN C.iOKEII 

liy love all others serviii;^ 

Though love 8 reward 1 ki iiaiii ; 

From duty never swerving, 

When Love’s commands are |>lain. 

Look up in Love’s Fact' only,--^- 
Let this tliy comfort be, 

Love will not leave tliee loni'ly, 
l.ovc loveth thet*. 

Thus upward, ur)ward gazing 
Without a dotil)t or fear, 
lave in llis love amazing 
To whom thou art so deaiz 

Love’s yoke shall never grieve llu'e, 
lx)ve^s burden is so light. 

Ia)ve^s word cannot deceive thei^ ; 
IvOve s hope will clieei' thy sight. 

Love’s cross then bravely l)earing, 
Lovers crown upon thy head, 

Lovers precious Imdge aye wearing, 
Love s banner o’er tliee s|)read. 

Go onward, onward singing, 

Upon thy joyfnl way ; 

praises liringi ng 

1 0 Love s high d'larone eacli day. 
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